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Objectives in Music Education 


ARCHIE N. JONES 


HROWING rubber balls against medieval castle walls 
bp be no more futile an activity than attempting to 
set up, standardize, and maintain a set of objectives in 
an educational field. Various factors coritribute to the 
difficulties encountered in such an enterprise. Tradi- 
tional opinion, lack of sufficient training of teachers 
causing narrow viewpoints and low horizons, customs 


of leng standing, and beliefs inimical to progress make 


the arrival at a common understanding most difficult. 
However, if no attempts at the solution of such diff- 
culties are carried forward, lack of progress will as a 
matter of course inevitably result. As a consequence of 
the difficulties and disagreements arising among teachers 
when the subject of objectives is presented, discussions 
in this field are apt to become more or less iconoclastic. 
Perhaps this tendency is not entirely unfortunate since 
iconoclasm stimulates thought, and thought is perhaps 
the most needed commodity in music education today. 


For our purpose, an objective is an ultimate goal, or 
the total effect produced by the subject or subjects and 
recorded on the personality of an individual. In other 
words certain changes take place in the individual’s 
character, viewpoint, culture, and general background. 
Music, as a curricular division, contributes to these 
changes in certain more or less definable ways, and these 
contributions when stated become the objectives of the 
music program. Contributing to the objectives, and in 
sum defining them, are the smaller specific outcomes or 
aims expected to be achieved through the teaching of 
activities, performance groups, and subject matter 
courses, or sections of subject matter courses, 


In the first planning of an educational program, the 
ideal procedure is first the statement of the objectives, 
and then the organization of courses intended to attain 
the objectives. It must be admitted that music as a 
school subject has grown up backwards, in that the 
courses have been organized with expediency rather 
than objectives for criteria. Certain teachers were 
equipped to teach certain subjects when music was in- 
troduced in a particular school, and that school main- 
tains those subjects today, regardless of the effects of 
those subjects on the pupils. Administrators’ hobbies 
contributed other courses, while the desire to excel was 
responsible for many more. Music courses have grown 
and multiplied in mushroom fashion and our curriculum 
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resembles a veritable hodgepodge, without a balance of 
values, standardization, or justification. 


Objectives in music might weli be based on the 
functions music is expected to fulfill in the lives of 
people, or rather, in the lives of educated persons, since 
we are concerned with the educative process. What is 
an educated person? An educated person is one who 
knows a great deal about something, is well informed 
in several things, and has acquired some information 
about a great number of things, and at the same time 
has acquired a desirable social attitude toward life and 
living, a sympathetic understanding of people and their 
problems, and a kindly and tolerant attitude toward 
human weaknesses. If the foregoing may be accepted, 
objectives in music and music education immediately 
become broadly clarified as (1) vocational (a great deal 
of information about something) ; (2) avocational (well 
informed in several things); and (3) cultural (some 
information about a great number of things). 


As a vocational subject, music must necessarily be 
labeled as almost useless nowadays except for the 
talented few who will ultimately reach the top. At 
least it would not seem a function of the public school 
system to stress music as a vocational subject. En- 
couragement and guidance, on the basis of talent, is 
justifiable but it is doubtful that the public school music 
program should be carried further vocationally. Ac- 
ceptance of such a philosophy must necessarily mean a 
more adequate testing program and a more careful selec- 
tion and training of teachers. The public schools, how- 
ever, are adequately situated, both philosophically and 
practically, for training in the avocational functioning 
of music. This is not to say that they are properly 
functioning in this respect. New materials and methods 
are needed, as well as a more complete teacher under- 
standing of this function of music and the means of 
carrying on an ideal program in adult life in addition to 
that in the school program. 


An avocational or hobby program in school will neces- 
sarily be based on the functioning of that program in 
life. That the present program in this respect is out of 
date, is witnessed by the fact that only within the past 
two or three years has music become really important 
nationally as a hobby subject. We have suddenly be- 
come music hobby conscious, of which trend several 
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radio programs, current magazine articles, and recent 
books are indicative. Present functioning of a hobby 
program, however, is limited by the public school music 
program, whereas the public school program should be 
calculated to build toward adult life use. Culturally, 
music is and always has been of real importance to the 
educated and uneducated alike. The establishment of a 
true cultural program would be impossible without the 
inclusion of a proper balance of art subjects. It would 
seem safe to say that at least a minimum in all art sub- 
jects should be required of all pupils at some place 
during school life. It is important, however, that the 
minimum essentials required shall be intended to func- 
tion as a part of the general cultural background, and 
not as techniques acquired in school to be dropped upon 
graduation, and forgotten during the remainder of life. 

It must always be remembered that music, as well as 
the other arts, depends for its success as a cultural 
and avocational subject entirely upon the factor of en- 
joyment. It cannot fit into life, or into the school 
curriculum on any other basis. It is for this reason 
that the subject of objectives becomes so important to 
musicians and music teachers, and until the music teach- 
ing profession has carefully evaluated each detail of the 
curriculum, subject matter, methods, materials, and per- 
formance activities in the light of carefully chosen 
objectives, music will continue to be a political, adminis- 
trative, and economic football in a great many American 


public schools. 
Good Taste 


oop TASTE is the ability to choose that which is 
G appropriate. The artist selects exactly the right 
color, the musician makes exactly the right retard. 
The well-groomed business man knows just what kind 
of a suit is appropriate, and what tie will go well with 
it; the young matron arranges the dinner table with 
just the right amount of decoration—but no more; and 
she attires herself in a costume that will neither outshine 
those of her guests, nor look shabby beside them. At 
the dinner she draws her guests out instead of herself 
dominating the conversation, and she urges food upon 
them in such a way that they will feel free to eat as 
much as they wish, but not obligated to partake more 
heartily than is desirable or safe. 

But the person who does not possess this “gift of the 
gods” blunders unceasingly. He wears the wrong suit 
or the wrong tie; he says the thing that causes his 
customers to take offense or his guests to be hurt. The 
table has too large a bouquet, there are too many kinds 
of food, the gown is too decollete for the occasion, the 
conversation too noisy or too frank or too something 
else for this particular group. The tasteless conductor 
chooses the wrong tempo, holds the fermata too long, 
overstresses the accents. The adolescent overdoes his 
loving, his hating, his attention to personal decoration, 
his disdain of older people’s ideas. 

In the child, even in the adolescent, lack of taste is 
readily overlooked, for taste eventuates from experi- 
ence, and especially from thoughtful, observant expe- 
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rience; and until adulthood is reached there has not 
been a sufficient amount of such experience for ripe and 
adequate taste to evolve except in an occasional indi- 
vidual who has inherited more than an ordinary amount 
of intuition and of spiritual sensitivity in general. But 
the adult who after twenty-five or fifty years of living 
still goes on blundering, still chooses the inappropriate 
thing to do or say or wear—such an individual is hard 
to forgive, for even though taste is easier for some to 
acquire than for others, yet anyone can by means of 
penetrating observation at least improve his taste so that 
if it is not actually excellent, it is nevertheless better 
than it was. K. W. G. 


More About Syllables 


T IS growing more and more evident to me that the 
I sol-fa syllables will soon be on the defensive as a 
part of the technique of reading music. The question is 
imminent as to whether or not they have any real value 
in actual reading. My attitude in this matter is one of 
inquiry only—inquiry as to the truth. The syllables are 
well intrenched in tradition. The old-time singing 
schools taught them as a sine qua non and then passed 
them on to the public schools. The best sight reading I 
have ever seen children do was done by those who knew 
the syllables perfectly. The English tonic sol-fa system 
is of course nothing if not a syllable system (without 
staff notation). Probably a vast majority of American 
music teachers make more or less use of the syllables, 
and yet heretical questionings often are being heard as 
to their value, and cities have dropped them out of their 
teaching procedures. 

Perhaps it is an act of temerity on my part to offer 
any suggestions, but may we not agree that any learning 
technique which will enable the reader to think tone 
accurately as reflecting the printed music is by that fact 
not open to criticism? The responsibility lies with the 
teacher whether to use syllables or not. Syllables may 
be so mismanaged as to result in tonal muddle, and 
tonal muddle will surely result from the use of any 
other names or ideas unless they stand for definite tone 
and not just any tone. 

[ think it is not at all a question of whether the 
pupils dislike syllables ; rather to me the whole question 
is whether the teacher’s aim is clear tone thinking. If 
this is her determination, all means to that end are valid. 

I suspect that most of the trouble with syllables comes 
from using them as names for staff degrees—using them 
in fact as reading tools. How about Guido d’Arezzo, 
who had no staff but needed names by which to differ- 


entiate tones ? EDWARD B. BIRGE 


Music and American Youth Broadcasts 

HE program from Pittsburgh, Saturday afternoon, 

December 18, 5:30 E.S.T. on the NBC Blue Net- 
work, concludes the 1937 schedule of the M.E.N.C. 
Committee on Music Education Broadcasts. The 1938 
winter series will begin early in January. Attention is 
called to the change in hour. from Sunday morning to 
Saturday afternoon. 
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A Questionnaire for Supervisors 


EARLE CONNETTE 


Professor of Music Education and Head, Department of Fine Arts, New Mexico State .Teachers College, Silver City 


Spee is a continuous responsibility. With the 
median length of time which music teachers remain 
in the profession being only about six years, there is a 
constant turnover which necessitates a successive pro- 
gram of corrective supervision for teachers in service 
and a continuous program of supervised student teach- 
ing for potentie! music teachers in our teachers colleges. 
Furthermore, with the advance of the science of edu- 
cation there is a steady flow of educational develop- 
ments which provide an endless series of projects for 
creative supervision among experienced music teachers. 
Therefore, if music education is to keep abreast with 
the progression of education, there is need for music 
supervisors who are specifically prepared to apply the 
science of supervision in their supervisory endeavor. 

It appears that the salvation of music education rests 
immediately and ultimately upon the effectiveness of 
those in charge of music instruction. Educationists are 
pointing the way to less and less specialization and even 
though we may agree or disagree in regard to the 
preparation of the music teacher, the handwriting on 
the wall indicates that the future of music education 
will be in the hands of our classroom teachers. This 
condition is going to necessitate a greater concentra- 
tion on the part of the music supervisor to make the 
most of his supervisory endeavors. No longer can we 
bide our time doing te many things we have done in 
the past and feel assured that we are really supervising. 
Indeed, on the whole, we have erred! 


Thirty-six Questions 


The thirty-six questions here pertain to a few of the 
most important phases cf music supervision in regard 
to supervisory policies and activities in visitation, diag- 
nosing, in the individual conferences, in demonstration 
teaching and directed observation, in teachers’ meetings, 
and a few miscellaneous matters which seem important. 
At the outset it may be well to define music supervision: 
Music supervision is a service agency to music teaching 
whose aim is to enhance the usefulness of music edu- 
cation and the school to the child by improving the 
music teacher and the teaching act. The questions that 
follow are desirable as far as the first part of them are 
concerned and undesirable as far as the last part of 
them are concerned. They are concerned with super- 
vision itself and not with administration, administrative 
routine, inspection, methods of teaching and subject 
matter of music education, coordinating supervision, and 
many of the things that have taken the music supervis- 
or’s time. It is true that all of these matters are a 
part of the music supervisor’s duty, but it is denied 
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that they constitute real supervision in themselvés, The 
improvement of the teacher and the teaching act” is 
music supervision. 


Supervisory Policies 

(1) Is my supervision cooperative and democratic, 
or do I destroy the ideal of democracy by domination 
and dictatorship ? 

(2) Do I respect the individuality of my teachers 
and realize that progress comes through variation and 
selection of technique to fit the individual, or do I ex- 
pect all teachers to execute their teaching along lines 
that I used when I was a teacher ? 

(3) Do I seek to improve the pupils by improving 
the teaching, or do I give the major portion of my time 
to courses of study, testing, etc.? 

(4) Do I regard my supervision subordinate to 
teaching in its service relationship, or do I assume an 
authoritative attitude that I know best in all matters? 

(5) Do my teachers and I have a basis of common 
knowledge and common point of view concerning the 
school situation in which they are working, or do I 
keep myself saturated with Utopian ideals far from the 
conditions in our school? 

(6) Do I extend contributions of individual teachers 
to the others of the system with proper acknowledg- 
ments, or do I leave the impression that I am the only 
one with a thinking apparatus? 

(7) Is my supervisory program fully rounded and 
not limited to some of its parts such as bulletins, in- 
spection, lesson plans, etc.? 

Supervisory Activities 
In Visitation: 

(8) Do I criticize my teachers adversely in private 
only, or do I gossip and “expose” one teacher to an- 
other by public remarks in regard to their work? 

(9) Do I conduct a systematic follow-up of each 
teacher, or do I trust to past experience or opinion that 
what I have told her will be of benefit? 

(10) Do I reduce the time usually wasted in inter- 
views with outsiders, clerical duties, and petty routine 
to the minimum so that I may have more time for 
supervising, or do I supervise only when I have nothing 
else to do? 

(11) Do I refrain from spying on my teachers, or 
do I seek information regardless of how underhanded 


it may be? 


In Diagnosing Teaching Situations: 


(12) Do I suspend my judgment concerning a teacher 
until I have complete analysis and diagnosis, or do I 
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attempt improvement from casual and unscientific ob- 
servation ? 

(13) Do I note the reaction of the pupils to the 
teaching, or do I speak in general terms of what I 
think the pupils are getting from the instruction? 

(14) Am I really familiar with the phases of music 
education, teaching activities, and traits most in need 
of supervision, or do I follow my usual whims and 
hobbies? 

(15) Do I use survey and diagnostic tests as devices 
in diagnosis of a teacher’s teaching, or do I depend 
upon subjective opinions and general impressions? 

(16) Do I supervise the teaching, or do I rest my 
supervisory endeavors upon the teacher with whom I 
may not be in accord? 


In the Individual Conference: 

(17) Do I encourage the teacher to give her point 
of view, or do I dogmatically refuse to see any view- 
point except my own? 

(18) Do I keep regular office hours for those seek- 
ing my assistance, or is it necessary for teachers to 
“chase me down”? 

(19) Do I give the teachers an opportunity to ask 
questions, or do I dominate the conference entirely ? 

(20) Do I use both positive and negative criticisms in 
a constructive manner, or do I limit my criticisms to 
flattery or empirical domination? 

(21) Do I base my criticisms on fact, or do I de- 
pend upon my general impressions and opinions? 

(22) Do I encourage the teachers to take an active 
part in the conferences, or do I expect them to remain 
silent and listen to what I have to say? 


In Demonstration Teaching and 
Directed Observation: 

(23) Do I direct my teachers to observe other teach- 
ers for emulation, or do I expect them to comprehend 
matters I consider with them without actually seeing 
them in practice? 

(24) Do I see that the demonstration teaching is 
done under as nearly typical conditions as possible, or 
do I expect the teacher observing to get the “theory of 
the matter”? 

(25) Do the teacher doing the demonstration, the 
teacher observing, and I hold a conference after the 
demonstration, or do I suspend any follow-up and ex- 
pect all to have profited from the demonstration with- 
out further direction? 

(26) Do I have different teachers doing demonstra- 
tion teaching for emulation by others, or do I have a 
few “specialists” who are superior in all teaching en- 
deavor to demonstrate? 

(27) Do the teacher doing the demonstration, the 
teacher observing, and I agree on what will be shown 
so that all will know what to expect, or do I trust that 
the matters desired in the demonstration will be evident 
without accenting? 
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In Teachers’ Meetings: 

(28) Do I arrange and announce my teachers’ meet- 
ings in advance so that the teachers may know what to 
expect, or do I suspend the program until the meeting 
and expect the teachers to be ready regardless of the 
program ? 

(29) Do I make announcements and give mimeo- 
graphed programs far enough in advance of the meet- 
ing to assure that the teachers will be prepared, or do | 
take time for this phase during the meeting? 

(30) Do I have homogeneous groups in meetings, or 
do I call the entire music faculty for every meeting 
regardless of the program? 

(31) Do I hold a teachers’ meeting, or do I dom- 
inate the meeting myself? 





Miscellaneous: 


(32) Do I incite competent teachers to carry on re- 
search either individually or in a group, or do I expect 
to be the only person with the ability to do these things? 

(33) Do I encourage the teachers to be on the alert 
and to employ devices for self-analysis and self-im- 
provement, or do I believe that they cannot improve 
themselves without my immediate guidance? 

(34) Do I plan intervisitation among my teachers, or 
do I direct them to visit whenever they get the oppor- 
tunity ? 

(35) Do I use correct and effective English in my 
bulletins and circular letters, or do I permit mistakes 
to pass uncorrected? 

(36) Do I give reading references to fit the need of 
each individual teacher, or do I pass out “shotgun” 
bibliographies that rain alike on those who need them 
and those who do not? 

A 


All in all, am I a supervisor or just a musical admin- 
istrator? Do I believe that it is only necessary to as- 
sure that the teachers have mastery of subject matter 
and knowledge of how to present it, or do I realize that 
the purpose of music supervision is to insure also that 
the teachers have skill in teaching and that personal, 
social, and professional traits play an important role in 
successful, efficient teaching? Do I realize that courses 
of study giving aims, content, methods, standards of 
accomplishment, testing procedures and bibliographies 
are not all of my work but that getting into the class- 
room and helping the teachers execute these should 
occupy the greater part of my time? Do I excuse my 
negligence in getting into the classrooms and supervis- 
ing by saying that our school has hired good music 
teachers, and that, therefore, they need no supervision? 
Do I dissipate my energy coaching the teachers in sub- 
ject matter of music education but leave untouched the 
skillful presentation in the classroom? Or, do I visit in 
a friendly manner and then pass judgment and make 
recommendations to the school administrative officials 
by means of rating cards and score sheets at the end of 
the year when it is too late for the teacher to improve 
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herself? Do 1 see that I should attempt to save poor 
but otherwise worthy teachers instead of seeing that 
they are transferred or dismissed? Do I just merely 
inspect or do I supervise? Do I have a complete pro- 
gram of supervision or do I dwell upon one or two 
phases of supervision? Do I see that it is not so much 
the difference of preparation and ability that separates 
the teacher and myself but rather the point of view 
that each of us has in the classroom and that if the 
teacher and myself exchanged positions she would be 
just as able to offer criticisms and suggestions to me 
as I am able to offer cviticisms and suggestions to her? 
ry 


The question may be asked: What constitutes music 
supervision? As previously stated, supervision implies 
the improvement of the music teacher and the teaching 
act. Its purpose is to benefit the teacher and thereby to 
benefit the children. It consists of at least five very 
definite elements: 

(1) Knowledge of what constitutes good music 
teachers and good music teaching. This includes the 
music supervisor’s musicianship and knowledge of mu- 
sic; knowledge of the psychology of childhood and 
adolescence, and of the psychology of learning; knowl- 
edge of personal, social, and professional traits requisite 
for successful, efficient teaching; knowledge of stand- 
ards of technique of music instruction and classroom 
management, and other knowledges, immediate and re- 
mote, which have a bearing upon the music instruction. 
All this implies that the music supervisor must be able 
to recognize good music teaching and good music 
teachers. 

(2) Due commendation when standards are met. 

(3) Ability to analyze a situation and diagnose or 








evaluate its parts. The music supervisor must serve 
the teacher of music in a similar capacity to that in 
which a coach serves a football team. He must sit on 
the sideline where he can get a general overview of the 
situation, where he can get a better perspective of the 
whole situation than can the music teacher, and in that 
position see the teacher and her work as she herself 
will never be able to see them. Just as a coach must be 
able to tell not only that his team is losing, but why 
and wherein it is losing, so must the music supervisor 
be able to tell not only that the teacher is failing, but 
why and wherein she is failing. 

(4) Determining the order of treatment of weak- 
nesses, or planning the procedures to be followed. The 
weaknesses treated first will usually be those that are 
most fundamental or propaedeutic to the strengthening 
of others. It may be, however, that the ones to be 
treated first will be those that are most expedient. 

(5) Treating the weaknesses. 


A 


In conclusion, then, the music supervisor’s view of 
supervision must not be narrow or skewed and limited. 
The emendation of the present status of music educa- 
tion and music supervision is a re-evaluation of super- 
visory practice and philosophy. In other words, super- 
vision is to serve the teacher and thereby serve the boys 
and girls, or, music supervision must supply that point 
of view, which, as Robert Burns put it, “To see our- 
sels as ithers see us!” Most teachers desire to grow 
and become more efficient in teaching. And, when they 
do—through much trial and error, or through adequate 
supervision—then and then only will the status of music 
education maintain and keep its rightful place in the 
lives of boys and girls. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir Golschmann, Conductor 


Through the codperation of the St. Louis Symphony Society and the St. Louis Board of Education, Mr. Golschmann and his players will 
provide a concert complimentary to Conference members at the St. Louis Opera House, Sunday afternoon, March 27, 1938. 
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challenge the patience and ability of the music 
student and supervisor, and one which is so often mis- 
understood, is the inevitable question of how to trans- 
pose music. After studying the treatment of this ques- 
tion in almost any treatise on instrumentation, one 
usually finds oneself still surrounded by some vagueness 
and mystery. Yet, after acquiring knowledge of certain 
facts and principles, even the novice should be able to 
transpose readily for any instrument at sight. 


N”: THE least of the problems of music theory which 


Two kinds of transposition knowledge are necessary 
and desirable. First, there is occasion to transpose va- 
rious harmonic and melodic parts in arranging composi- 
tions for different ensembles. Second, of probably 
greater import, is the necessity of being able to reduce 
previously transposed parts to their true harmonic pitch, 
rapidly and accurately. This latter knowledge is almost 
indispensable to the conductor of public school organi- 
zations, who is all too often faced with the task of fig- 
uring out the actual sound of instrumental parts, in 
order to see their relationship in a condensed score writ- 
ten in the concert key. 


A good theoretical background is an important asset 
in being able to transpose music rapidly and accurately. 
The transposer must have a thorough and infallible 
knowledge of all major and minor, perfect, augmented 
and diminished intervals. It tends toward expediency 


to have acquired a well-developed power of imagery in . 


being able to think melodically and harmonically. Knowl- 
edge of the ranges of the various instruments involved 





TABLE I 
Name of Instrument Interval of Deviation from 
Concert Pitch 

Peete Bh Dice cccccsocvcecdscovssscees minor ninth higher 
Pisatle Gh Co ccccscccscscecessecsccceces perfect octave higher 
Clarinet in Eb (soprano). .......cescecses) 
Comet in Bh. ccccccccce’ seeeseeneel minor third higher 
Soprano clarinet in Bh. ..ccsscccccccsecs 
Cemnet OF Bic vsccccnceccose oeweene eine ) 
Trumpet in Bb TITTTLTTT TTT eee major second lower 
Soprano saxophone in Bb.................. 
Bass clarinet in Bh (bass clef) ............ 


UEERD GTENEE OA Bic cccccccccvccscedcice 
SNE BD As covsetcessesccovescéicsesorss minor third lower 


DED Min cunceneceedessscencancene 


ee SE Ob Pn cccnnsscewanceconss } perfec fifth lower 


FO Gatinss te Be cvccccccccccceccecs ) 
FD TAG Bh Div ccccccuccescsvcceseccee 


Peemepeens te Bs cccccccccccccesceces major sixth lower 
Also samophones ta Bb. .ccccccccccccccce 


BNE PAEeccvecsccecoucnséceréceseece 
. DNivacccccanesetedssasacees perfect octave lower 


Bass clarinet in Bh (treble clef),....... \ 
ee GED Gc ccc csdeseiviesec major ninth lower 
Tenor saxophone in Bh.......eeeeeeees f 


Baritone saxophone in Eb.........+esse00e octave and major sixth lower 
Bass saxophone in Bb..........+sseeeeeee two octaves and major second lower 
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Removing Posers jor T ransposers 


WILLIAM H. FOX 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 






is practically a necessity in written work, and some ap- 
preciation of the technical possibilities of these instru- 
ments should have been gained. 

Assuming that the above prerequisites have been 
achieved, let us examine, with respect to actual or concert 
pitch, the instruments most commonly found in our 
present-day bands and orchestras. Relatively, most 
transposing instruments are pitched below concert pitch. 
That is to say, in playing the same written part with 
instruments of concert pitch, such as the violin, piano, 
oboe, etc., these transposing instruments will sound a 
certain degree or interval lower. A few transposing in- 
struments are higher than concert pitch and will sub- 
sequently sound higher when playing the same written 
part with any instrument of concert pitch. The preced- 
ing table will show exactly what interval is involved in 
the deviation from concert pitch of the more commonly 
used transposing instruments. The person who aspires 
to master transposition will do well to memorize this 
table. 

The treble clef is used in transposing music for all of 
the above instruments except the string bass, contra bas- 
soon, and bass clarinet (bass clef). Another minor ex- 
ception is the use of the bass clef for the lowest notes of 
the French horn. Most composers have written such 
notes an octave lower than their normal transposed posi- 
tion. The modern instrumentator is advised to discard 
this system, and to write French horn parts exactly ac- 
cording to the general rules stated further on in this 
article, but still employing the bass clef notation for the 
lowest notes. 

The conductor who wishes to use older, and especially 
foreign editions of orchestra and band music will be 
faced with an additional list of instruments and intervals. 
Also, the student who is interested in condensing orches- 
tra and band scores, or in playing them on the piano, will 
want to know how the music has been transposed for 
some of the less frequently used instruments. A third 
interested party will be the performer who is confronted 
with the task of playing parts on his particular instru- 
ment which have been already transposed for other 
variously pitched instruments of the same family. The 
table on page 23 will show the interval of deviation 
from concert pitch of most of the instruments less fre- 
quently encountered. 

Listed in the two tables (I and II) is practically every 
transposing instrument employed by the composers of 
orchestra and band music. Table I represents the stand- 
ard transposing instruments found in the modern or- 
chestra and band, while Table II lists those which are 
either infrequently encountered, or are now obsolete. 
Since contemporary composers use only a few of the 
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TABLE II 
, ; Interval of Deviation from 
Name of Instrument Concert Pitch 
CII 6 osc ccvccossenwessesecesdivn two octaves higher 
Cit bedidcaddceetcdddenschesdseeees one octave higher 
POE OB n cist edcserceescxresncees perfect fourth higher 
TE, OR Fh i 8400040408 NSeb6eoeeensdes major third higher 


PE Py Tass o6d0n- deeded eiweseewueen minor third higher 


ees Cee is. is cdccdsddccncecacs : : 
so ns D. } major second higher 
PEO Sibs tun ecteesnsneneeeeescenets minor second higher 
EE OR i ew eedekensseennwnceanesie minor second lower 
i MR Dcs a ite wemunaeeumesne ) 
Sree *>major second lower 
Soprano sarrusophone in Bh..........+- f 

Pe MOUNT Phisgs sist onweeeseaeeaen ; 

CE En dincwndadesneeshscaeacwen minor third lower 
eB hi oe ceca hneensceesedces 

French horn in G........- perfect fourth lower 
GE Ps. oct a98ise weeanagdeeniaabe perfect fifth lower 
NE SION I Sli arereinaaan sariadiede:éeacdcan minor sixth lower 


TOE DODD 4 DI vickicanndneeeesancans 
Me IE OR TR it oi vndcncicctucicce 
Es GE, Sh Biv eked datcskcénceain 
Contralto Sarrusophone in Eb........... 


major sixth lower 


Pe A Es ca ccneacnccuceseas minor seventh lower 
ee ND 8 hi ses ceecuktackseas } 
IEE Sacncinhe ea bipadacdecin wedsiuin 


Contrabass sarrusophone..........++e00. 


one octave lower 
French horn in C (bass)....ccccccccccs 


ey CINE Dh Bivctcccccsisivasescsce 

Ea ca diunnceenneecascscccanes } 

French horn in Bb (bass)......ccccccee - ninth lower 
Tuba in Bb (treble clef)... .ccccccccccs 

Tenor sarrusophone in Bb........+see0¢ 


ek Wh ee GR Rivas cncascccwics 
Baritone sarrusophone in Ep............+: 


Tuba in BBb (treble clef)............0c: | 
Contrabass clarinet in Bh........e..ee0e. two octaves and major second lower 
Bass sarrusophone in Bb........seeeeeees J 


} octave and major sixth lower 


Contrahass sarrusophone in Eb.........+++ two octaves and major sixth lower 





instruments in the latter group, a knowledge of this list 
is more pertinent to the conductor and student, than to 
the person who plans to write for orchestra, band, or 
other ensemble. All instruments in Table II have parts 
written in the treble clef, the only exception being the 
contrabass sarrusophone in C, for which the bass clef 
is used. Composers have also written the lowest notes 
of the French horns in the bass clef. 


Having acquired a knowledge of the foregoing instru- 
ments and their pitch deviations, we can now lay down 
some general rules concerning their transpositions. 


Rule I, for the person who wishes to write music 
for any transposing instrument: Jf the instrument is 
lower than concert pitch, write the music an equal in- 
terval higher than the given part; and conversely, if the 
instrument ts higher than concert pitch, write the music 
an equal interval lower than the given part. Let us see 
how this rule may be put into effect. Suppose we wish 
to write the broken chord c, eb, g for English horn. 
This instrument is a perfect fifth below concert pitch; 
therefore, we must write music for the instrument a 
perfect fifth higher than we wish to have it sound. 
Our given chord c, eb, g thus becomes g, bb, d. We 
may even go further and find the correct transposed 
signature for any instrument by applying the same rule. 
Suppose the given chord c, eb, g represents the tonic 
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triad of the given key. To find the signature for the 
English horn, we need only transpose the tonic note a 
perfect fifth higher—which in this case means changing 
c to g—to find the tonic of our transposed key. Thus, 
we arrive at the conclusion that a given part in C minor 
will be in the key of G minor for English horn. (Ex- 
ample No. la.) A similar application may be made for 
an instrument pitched above concert pitch. Suppose we 
wish to write, for the Dh piccolo, the dominant seventh 
chord eb, g, bb, db in the key of A-flat major. Since this 
piccolo is a minor ninth above concert pitch, we can 
transpose the A-flat signature down a minor ninth ar- 
riving at G, from which we take the signature of our 
new key. Then applying the rule to each of the notes 
of the given chord, we find that for the Dh piccolo our 
chord will read d, f#, a, c. (Example No. 1b.) 


Example No. 1. 





Obviously, it is not expedient or necessary to trans- 
pose every note of a given part by interval. We need 
only to use our rule to find the new signature and start- 
ing note, after which we can write the part according 
to the melodic line by employing the principles embodied 
in taking musical dictation. It will still be wise, how- 
ever, to fall back upon the intervals in case the melody 
becomes complicated with modulation. And we can al- 
ways check our accuracy at any point by employing the 
rule. 

Rule II, for the person who is interested in reducing 
previously transposed parts to concert pitch: If the 
instrument for which the part has been transposed is 
below concert pitch, the true pitch of the part may be 
determined by lowering the transposed part an interval 
equal to that of the deviation of the instrument; and 
conversely, if the instrument for which the part has 
been transposed is above concert pitch, the true pitch of 
the part can be determined by raising the transposed 
part an interval equal to that of the deviation of the 
instrument. Lowering or raising the tonic note of the 
transposed key an interval equal to the deviation interval 
of the instrument will likewise enable one to determine 
the original or concert key. As an example of how the 
above rule applies, suppose we have an alto saxophone 
part written in the key of D, and containing the notes 
ft, g, a, b in succession. The alto saxophone is a major 
sixth lower than concert pitch ; therefore, we must lower 


Example No. 2. 





the tonic D a major sixth in order to find the concert 
key, which subsequently turns out to be F. To find the 
true pitch of the four notes, each one must also be low- 
ered a major sixth, and the result will be the notes a, bb, 
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c, d (Example No. 2a). Likewise an F trumpet part in 
the key of Bb, and containing the notes f, g, a, bb, will 
reduce to the concert-notes bb, c, d, eh in the key of 
E-flat, simply by raising everything a perfect fourth, 
which is the interval deviation of this instrument (Ex- 
ample No. 2b). 

Rule III, for the performer who wants to play parts 
on his instrument which have been previously trans- 
posed for another instrument: First, determine the in- 
terval of difference between the instrument for which 
the part is written and the instrument to be played. Jf 
the original part is written for an instrument higher than 
the instrument played, the original part must be played 
an equal interval higher; and conversely, if the original 





. 





- 


Example No. 3. 


part is written for an instrument lower than the instru- 
ment played, the original part must be played an equal 
interval lower. This rule will also apply to transcribing 
a part from one transposing instrument to another. As 
an example, an Eb soprano clarinet part containing the 





dominant chord in the key of F, is to be played on a 
Bh soprano clarinet. The Ep clarinet is actually a per- 
fect fourth higher than the Bb clarinet; therefore, the 
Eb part must be played a perfect fourt.: higher than 
written (Example No. 3.). 

It is suggested that modern writers transpose French 
horn parts in the same manner as any other transposed 
parts, allowing of course for the low notes in the bass 
clef. This plan would do away with the custom of 
changing the key for these instruments so often, and 
the necessity of writing so many accidencals. It is prob- 
ably a question of only a very short time until French 
horn players will be fully accustomed to seeing sharps 
and flats in the signature. And certainly a few sharps 
or flats are easier to remember than a raft of different 
transpositions. 

In writing transposed parts which run into key sig- 
natures of more than six sharps or flats, it is always 
better to use the enharmonic relationships. 

Learn intervals—brush up on the ability to ta‘:e mu- 
sical dictation — memorize the transposing instruments 
and their deviations from concert pitch — master the 
rules of transposition —and then, practice and practice 
for perfection. 


The Dawn of Philosophy in Music Education 


To YEARS AGO, when I was beginning my work 
as a music supervisor and a trainer of music super- 
visors, public school music consisted almost solely of 
teaching children in the grade schools to sing music 
at sight. To be sure, Mr. Howard’s book on singing 
had been published and a few people were beginning to 
think in terms of voices. The Modern Music Series 
was out also, and the conflict between the “scalers”’ 
and the “songers” was already appearing on the horizon 
as a cloud that might some day grow to majestic pro- 
portions. Experiments with instrumental music, high 
school harmony, and certain other innovations were in 
progress in a few places. But the great majority of 
music supervisors were concerning themselves with 
sight singing as the fundamental school music activity, 
and the burning questions of the hour had to do with 
rival systems of approach, rival series of books, and 
rival personal ideas as to the details of introducing 
chromatics, the minor mode, rhythmic figures, and the 
like. 

Then came philosophy in the guise of a book writ- 
ten by a Columbia University professor named Charles 
Hubert Farnsworth. It was called Education Through 
Music and although it, too, included a discussion of 
methods of approach to sight singing, the book as a 
whole was permeated by the idea that school music is 
to be more than teaching children to read music; that 
music as a thing of beauty has an important function 
in human life as an exalter of the human spirit; and 
that through music as a satisfying aesthetic experi- 
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ence, children and adults are to be educated to the 
point where they are more deeply sensitive, not only 
to music, but to all beauty, thus making life itself 
richer, nobler, more dignified. And since philosophy is 
supposed to teach us the broader relationships of all 
sorts of things, and to explain ultimate ends and pur- 
poses, and since Charles Farnsworth, in addition to 
having a clear vision with regard to ultiznate ends and 
purposes was also a kind, yenerous, lovable person, 
some of us began to speak of him affectionately as 
“our philosopher” and to love and revere him as some- 
one who had something very wonderfu’ that we did not 
have—something so fine, so “precious beyond rubies” 
that we came very soon to admire and look up to this 
man as we did to no one else. I, mvself, owe more of 
what I am as a music educator to this “Sage of Thet- 
ford” than to anyone else; and there are thousands of 
others among his pupils and readers who think of him 
today as the greatest force in their entire pedagogical 
lives. 

We are grateful to you, dear friend and teacher, 
that a generation ago, when the rest of us were con- 
cerned only with petty details, you with your clear 
and penetrating vision helped us by means of your 
book and your teaching to aclieve : broader, a truer, 
a nobler philosophy of music education. We are glad 
to know that you are still alive and that you are still 
thinking in terms of the broader problems of the uni- 
verse, and we wish for you many more years of happy 
and fruitful activity. K. W. G. 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


TWO TYPES OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE EVALUATION 
OF MUSICAL TALENT 


‘er attitude toward this problem was expressed in 
the aggressive and lucid formulation by James L. 
Mursell in the last issue of this JourNaL. Accepting 
the courteous invitation of the editors, I take pleasure 
in giving my reaction, as one of the spokesmen for the 
opposite attitude and theory. 

Professor Miursell’s article should be before the 
reader in considering the validity of the arguments from 
the two sides on the basis of specific facts. He gives 
the key to his theory in one sentence: “There is only 
one satisfactory method of finding out whether the Sea- 
shore tests really measure musical ability; and that is 
to ascertain whether persons rating high or low or me- 
dium on these tests also rate high and low and medium 
in what one may call ‘musical behavior,’ i. e., sight sing- 
ing, playing the piano, getting through courses in theory 
and applied music, and the like.” 

The idea seems to be this: any test or battery of tests 
must be validated against behavior and success in all 
musical situations—“musical behavior” of the types that 
he mentions “and the like.” If this is true, his entire 
argument can be maintained; if not, the whole argument 
based thereon fails. 

Let me designate his theory as the omnibus theory 
and mine as the theory of specifics, somewhat on the 
analogy of the distinction between cure-alls and specifics 
in drugs. Since his view was stated specifically, in part, 
against my six Measures of Musical Talent, now avail- 
able on phonograph records, I may simplify my argu- 
ment in the limited space by speaking only of the issue 
involved in these six measures. 


1. They represent the theory of specific measure- 
ments insofar as they conform to the two universal 
scientific sanctions on the basis of which they were de- 
signed ; namely, that (a) the factor under consideration 
must be isolated in order that we may know exactly 
what it is that we are measuring; (b) the conclusion 
must be limited to the factors under control. 

Each of these six tests purports to measure one of 
six capacities or abilities for the hearing of musical 
tones. There is little overlapping in these functions, 
and their isolation for the purpose of measurement has 
been criticized only in the case of one. In testing we 
ask specifically, “How good a sense of pitch, of inten- 


sity, of time, of rhythm, of consonance, of immediate’ 


tonal memory has this child?” The measurements are 
stated in terms of centile rank and may well be the 
first and most basic items in a musical profile which 
may have scores of other factors, quite independent 
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and equally measurable. I deliberately coined the term 
measure for this type of procedure in order to indicate 
its scientific character and distinguish it from the ordi- 
nary omnibus theory procedure in tests. 


2. They have been validated for what they purport 
to measure. This is an internal validation in terms of 
success in the isolation of the factor measured and the 
degree of control of all other factors in the measure- 
ment. When we have measured the sense of pitch, i.e., 
pitch discrimination, in the laboratory with high relia- 
bility and we know that pitch was isolated from all 
other factors, no scientist will question but that we have 
measured pitch. There would be no object in validating 
against the judgment of even the most competent mu- 
sician. We would not validate the reading on a ther- 
mometer against the judgment of a person sensitive to 
temperature. 


3. They are subject to criticism on the ground of 
relatively low reliability; but it must be remembered 
that the phonograph records are a makeshift for the 
purpose of securing a dragnet group test of an unse- 
lected population in a limited period of time and with- 
out training for observation. When such requirements 
are made, we cannot expect high reliability. We should 
also note that these recordings were designed when we 
had no precedents to go by for this type of instrument 
construction, and when recording was relatively inferior 
to what it is today. Careful revision and re-recording 
are forthcoming. 

In actual testing it has been shown that all ratings 
in the upper half of the group may be counted as 
reliable for individual diagnosis. Those showing low 
ratings must always be re-investigated before any con- 
clusions can be based upon them. The ideal condition 
is, of course, to use the original measuring instruments 
of precision. For a responsible experimenter working 
with laboratory instruments testing a single subject un- 
der controlled conditions, the reliability of each of these 
six measures runs in the high 90’s. I would, therefore, 
admit that the six measures at present are makeshifts 
but maintain that the principle of measurement for 
guidance involved is right and highly reliable. 


4. They should not be validated in terms of their 
showing on an omnibus theory or blanket rating against 
all musical behavior, including such diverse and largely 
unrelated situations as composition, directing, voice, 
piano, violin, saxophone, theory, administration, or 
drums; because there are hundreds of other factors 
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which help to determine job analysis in each of such 
fields. 

In view of this, the ratings found in the formidable 
table compiled by Professor Mursell are unwarranted. 
I have been bombarded all these years by the omni- 
busists for this type of validation, but have persistently 
refused on the ground that it had little or no signifi- 
cance. The two experiments by Brennan in that table 
which emanated from my laboratory were performed 
during my year’s leave of absence under the direction 
of an outsider inexperienced in testing and against my 
protests. 

For the same reason, I have always protested against 
the use of an average of these six measures, or any 
other number of the same kind, and have insisted upon 
the principle of a profile in which each specific measure 
stands on its own. Again for the same reason, I have 
insisted that even the most superficial rating for selec- 
tion or placement in musical training or adjustment 
should be based upon a careful case history and a re- 
liable audition with the profile of measurements in hand. 
That has always been the procedure in the Eastman 
School. The experimenter works in the attitude of a 
physician who takes note of blood pressure, heart ac- 
tion, and metabolism. 

It is easy to show that we cannot find a good violinist 
who does not have a good sense of pitch; or a good 
pianist who does not have a good sense of intensity, 
which is the sine qua non of touch. But it does not 
follow that goodness in these capacities alone will make 
a good artist. 

Validation of pitch against the violinist’s artistic per- 
formance in the actual musical situation would require 
that we correlate the sense of pitch with objective rec- 
ords of musical performance in pitch intonation or abil- 
ity to hear artistic pitch deviation in the musical situa- 
tion—not with the countless other merits or demerits 
that the violinist may exhibit. The same principle ap- 
plies to any other scientific measure; such as the sense 
of intensity with artistic touch by the pianist. 

5. They play a primarily negative role in musical 
adjustment. If a child has the urge, the facilities, and 
the support for a particular type of achievement in 
music, the purpose of these measures is to see whether 
or not a given measure indicates any probable impedi- 





| 
| 
A Note: Although published as the eleventh in a series of 


ters of testing procedures.—The Editors. 


articles appearing in the JouRNAL under the general heading 
| The Psychology of Music, the foregoing article was written 
by Dr. Seashore in reply to James L. Mursell’s challenging | 
| query “What About Music Tests?,” published in the October- 
November issue. The February JourNAL will carry Jacob L. 
| Kwalwasser'’s reply to this controversial question, together — 
with other contributions received too late for inclusion in this 
issue. The publication of these articles is in accordance with | 
the often expressed policy of the Editorial Board which is to 
encourage JOURNAL readers to express their views on any 
matters of educational concern which have been set forth in | 
these columns, and which carry disputable implications. In | 
this particular instance, it is hoped that the publication of 
these articles will tend to clarify the issues involved in mat- 
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ment. Great musicians may rate low in one or more of 
these six and many other equally important capacities. 
The musical guide must use his head and consider 
whether high or low record in a specific capacity has 
any significance in the specific situation before him. 

There is, however, a positive use, as in dragnet sur- 
veys in a school system, a social center, a musical or- 
ganization, or any other group in that a relatively good 
profile may lead to case history, further measurement 
and auditions for the purpose of discovering and en- 
couraging talent. My main point is that a good profile 
is not in itself guaranty of musical success, but it may 
furnish a good lead and may become a basis for en- 
couragement. 

6. Their application is relatively limited in terms of 
the self-imposed restriction that the conclusion shall be 
limited to the legitimate implications of the factors 
measured. Such sacrifice by limitatio:. is one of the 
fundamental characteristics of scientific procedure. It 
does not permit.of wholesale solutions and, therefore, 
cannot meet the demands of the popular clamor for a 
single index or universal practical guide. 

If, e. g., a child makes a record of 99 on the centile 
scale for pitch, the conclusion is not that he is musical 
but that he has a very high capacity in one of the very 
numerous capacities which function in music. The 
problem of application is then to find out in what types 
of musical situation a keen sense of pitch discrimina- 
tion actually functions; as in the hearing of pitch, in 
the control of pitch, and in the feeling for pitch. It 
may also be worth while to inquire to what extent a 
keen sense of pitch functions in the hearing of melody, 
of intervals, of harmony, and of tone quality. The 
guide has in hand a verifiable fact and must use judg- 
ment in determining what application is to be made of 
it in the analysis of a given situation. | 


7. They have suffered much from popular and 
superficial advertising and propaganda. I have often 
paraphrased the aphorism: The Lord protect me from 
my friends, I can protect myself against my enemies. 
Among the friends are many who assume a blanket 
validity of these tests on the omnibus theory and have 
therefoie sold the notion on a iarge scale. This has 
also been the basis of many journalistic stunts, and 
there are many wrong applications made. Occasionally 
my own unguarded statements should have been quali- 
fied. This difficulty lies in the fact that nonlaboratory 
people have been fed up on the omnibus theory. 

I have here tried to state the basic issues involved 
in the theory of specific measures so that comparison 
may be made with the omnibus theory. Musical guid- 
ance is a new and very complicated procedure. I agree 
with Professor Mursell that we should beware of easy 
solutions. I am glad that he has made the cleavage in 
the issue so clear and that he has sounded a warning to 
his followers against the use of my specific measures of 
musical talent on his omnibus theory. It is my humble 
opinion that no creditable test of musical talent can be 
built on that theory. 
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American Music JorA merican Youth 


HOWARD HANSON 


HAVE been greatly interested in reading Karl W. 

Gehrkens’ editorial in a recent issue of the Music 
EpucatTors JouRNAL. What Mr. Gehrkens writes con- 
stitutes a virtual challenge to the American composer 
to do his part in the creation of a musical literature to 
fill a definite need in the field of school music. 

I feel that, as one of the American composers to 
whom reference was made, I should take up the cud- 
gels in behalf of my colleagues but I am forced to 
coniess that everything that Mr. Gehrkens says is true. 
The composers as a group do deserve the gentle chas- 
tisement which Mr. Gehrkens so effectively delivered. 

For a considerable portion of the years of the pres- 
ent century the most capable of the modern composers 
have seemingly been imbued with an exotic philosophy. 
All of them have felt, I believe, to a greater or lesser 
degree that they were absolved from any practical re- 
sponsibility regarding the creation of music literature 
for any specific purpose, and that their time could best 
be spent on the creation of works in fields which held 
their particular interest. 

The explanation of this attitude is fairly complex but 
may be outlined in terms of the following causes. In 
the first place, there is a group of composers who are 
afflicted with a type of musical snobbishness. These 
composers believe that it is beneath the dignity of a 
writer of “serious” music to compose music for what 
might be called “practical” use. Such composers for- 
get that Sibelius wrote Valse Triste and Finlandia as 
well as seven symphonies. In fairness to the composers 
mentioned py Mr. Gehrkens, I must say that I do not 
believe that any of them are afflicted with this particular 
type of myopia. 

The second cause, and by far the most important, is 
the physical limitation of time. In this modern age 
composing, except in rare instances, is an avocation 
rather than a vocation. Most of the men who are writ- 
ing important music in America today are men who 
are engaged in some job other than composition. They 
are teachers, administrators, conductors, performers. 
They are busy men whose time for composition is 
snatched from rare leisure moments. Having so little 
time for composition, most of them use the small amount 
available for the type of writing in which they are most 


interested leaving little time for composition in other 
forms. ‘ 

A third, and also a very important explanation, is 
that during the early part of the twentieth century, and 
to a certain extent during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, the composer lived to a rather large 
degree outside of the main current of musical life. 
There was during that period an overpowering tendency 
on the part of performers to believe that worth-while 
music was confined to the music of the past, and that 
this reservoir was inexhaustible. The familiar argu- 
ment which we all heard, many times repeated, was to 
the effect, “Why do we need any new symphonies? 
We have the symphonies of Beethoven and Brahms, 
Mozart and Tschaikowsky. Why do we need songs? 
We have the songs of Schumann and Schubert, Wolf 
and Strauss.” This philosophy, I believe, tended to 
isolate the modern composer more and more from what 
I call the main stream of musical life, and tended to 
break down the age-old philosophy which had existed 
as long as music itself, that music was written to be 
played and heard and to fill a definite need in the 
musical life of the period and nation. 

In the past ten years this feeling of the sanctity of the 
old and the worthlessness of the new has been breaking 
down with incredible rapidity, and seems to be giving 
way to the older and more rational theory that each 
age must produce its own music and that the reservoir 
of the music of the past, no matter how great, can 
never take the place of the vitality of a living art. 

The cause for which Mr. Gehrkens is pleading is in 
essence a restatement of this very theory, that the mod- 
ern songs for the modern American youth should be 
written by composers of his own country and his own 
time. With this theory I am in hearty accord, and it 
is my belief that this new-old conception of art as a 
living social force is beginning to make itself felt pow- 
erfully in our own country. 

Mr. Gehrkens has issued a challenge which is both 
strong and timely. It is my hope that his challenge 
will be answered by the American composer in the only 
practical way possible, by the composition of American 
songs for the American youth by American composers 
who are a part of his age and his spirit. 


The Journal’s Music Intelligentsia Test 


(Answers on page 69) 


1. By what name is Giovanni Pierliugi best known; when 
did he live; and for what is he famous? 

2. What is the name of an early English composer who 
lived contemporaneously with Palestrina and was considered to 
be his equal as a composer of masses, motets, psalms, anthems, 
and songs? 

3. What is the name of an early English composer who is 
sometimes credited with the composition of “God Save the 
King,” the tune also known as “My Country, ’Tis of Thee”? 

4. Who wrote the verses of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
and when and where were they first sung? 
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5. What is the origin of the tune “Star Spangled Banner’? 

6. Who wrote the poem “Star Spangled Banner’? 

7. What is an oratorio, and how did the term come into use? 

8. What are the names of two important composers of ora- 
torios who were born in the year 1685, and what are the titles 
of their masterpieces in this form? 

9. Who is credited with initiating the custom of standing 
during the singing of the “Hallelujah Chorus”? 

10. What is the title of the first music book to be published 
in America? 
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Wich the reorganization 


of the standard catalogues of M. Witmark & Sons, Harms, 
Inc., T. B. Harms Co., Remick Music Corporation, and New 
World Music Corporation into one administrative unit, the 
vast resources of these catalogues will be placed at the dis- 
posal of music education. 





inexhaustible 


This 


wealth of material will be drawn upon to furnish the bands, 


almost 


orchestras, and choral groups of the schools, in all con- 
ceivable forms and arrangements, with educational and pro- 


gram material to which these have not hitherto had access. 


Announcements regarding 
publication of this new material will be made on this page 


from time to time. 


Specific inquiries regarding 
material should be directed to the regional offices: 


Chicago: Vanett Lawler 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 


Los Angeles: Carl Kritner 
733 South Flower Street 


New York: Frank Campbell-Watson 
R. C. A. Building 
Rockefeller Center 
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You Dont Have to Practice Scales 


HARRY ALLEN FELDMAN 






Instrumental Instructor, Perth Amboy Public Schools, New Jersey 


URING the past summer I was invited to attend an 
D alumni reunion week at one of the great eastern 
universities, the feature of which was to be a series of 
talks and demonstrations by visiting and resident educa- 
tors, and a round-table discussion on the topic of in- 
strumental music. Since the teaching of instrumental 
music is my major interest, I went eagerly, hoping to 
hear of some new and interesting approaches in this 
fertile but sparsely cultivated field. 

There was, as usual, much talk about attitudes, psy- 
chological approaches, modern methods and so on, but 
the general impression which I carried away with me 
was that the whole business of instrumental music in- 
struction seems to be encumbered with many misconcep- 
tions, much misinformation, and considerable false em- 
phasis. 

That this should be so is, of course, inevitable in view 
of the comparative newness of the subject and the mo- 
mentum with which it has rushed to a place of im- 
portance in the school music program. I do not pretend 
to be able to give an analysis of all the misconceptions 
and faults, but there is one specific point which seems 
to me to be one of the more serious misconceptions and 
it is this point that I shall discuss. 

Of all the “facts” which pertain in the field of the 
teaching of musical instruments and instrumental music, 
I doubt if any other one is so firmly clasped to the 
bosom of so many teachers as is the dictum that every 
student should, nay must, know how to play all the 
scales in all their convolutions and variations. With but 
one lone exception, this ritual of daily scale practice— 
this “sine qua non” of instrumental mastery—was droned 
into my rebellious ears by every music teacher into whose 
benign presence I ever ventured, not alone in connection 
with the violin, to the conquest of which I have devoted 
the greatest number of my years of musical training, but 
also in coping precariously with the piano, clarinet, and 
trumpet, which instruments I attacked in rounding out 
my musical education preparatory to entering the field 
of music education. 

Through the many years of my association with mu- 
sic, as a pupil, a professional player, and a teacher, I 
have come to know that any attempt to cast aspersion 
upon the pure and holy doctrine of the invaluableness 
of daily scale practice is to arouse a great cry of “Sacri- 
lege!” For an: pupil to have the temerity to question 
the necessity for learning and practicing the scales is to 
risk being driven into the bleak waste of musical ob- 
livion. 

Well, I have grown up now. At long last, I have 
achieved musical, as well as physical, maturity. I have 
studied with the best of them; have played profession- 
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ally with many of the great musical giants and have had 
a considerable go at teaching. I can take a chance now 
and tackle that musical ogre which has been frightening 
away little children after they have been gently and 
trustingly inveigled into the instrumental music classes. 

Although I would hesitate to go so far as to say that 
the distaste for scales is alone responsible for the fact 
that at least ninety out of every hundred neophytes drop 
music study in the first years, it is, nevertheless, a seri- 
ous enough problem to warrant clear and unbiased 
scrutiny. So, let us turn on a few lights and look 
squarely and dispassionately at this ogre; let us take him 
apart to see what makes him go, or, more succinctly, 
whether he really does go. Let us see whether, instead 
of being the ogre pupils believe him to be, he really is 
the genie who holds the magic key which opens the 
door to technical mastery, as teachers would have us 
believe. 

Before examining the problem of scale mastery on the 
basis of its practical value, let us see its effect from the 
viewpoint of sound educational psychology. Ask any 
adult—who, as a child, took up the study of some musical 
instrument only to drop it after several years of travail— 
why he lost interest. In most cases the answer will 
be something like “Oh, I couldn’t stand those scales!” 
Does not this statement alone contain sufficient warning 
to all teachers who hope to arouse and maintain the in- 
terest of their classes? “Ha, ha,” you will say, “busi- 
ness, business, business. What about artistic integrity?” 
The answer is simple—we must not confuse dogma 
with purpose. | Few will disagree with the statement that 
our major purpose, as music teachers, is to interest 
pupils in music; to teach them to play and to instill the 
desire to continue their study of music. Scale practice 
is but one suggested means toward the attainment of that 
composite goal. Psychological tests have demonstrated 
repeatedly that when individuals are compelled to per- 
form tasks in which they have no interest, the amount of 
learning which resuits is almost negligible. Is it not 
just plain common sense to conclude that when an 
adopted means tends to defeat our purpose, it loses its 
validity as a means and should, therefore, be either 
modified or discarded? 

What about scales as a medium through which be- 
ginners may best attain the knowledge and control of 
the fingering involved in the playing of a musical in- 
strument? Is it true that they are the best avenue 
through which the association between the finger and 
note can be learned? A simple experiment at the piano 
(I say the piano because this instrument eliminates the 
problem of tone production) will give us the answer. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY 
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Are String Players Becoming Extinct? 


ARTHUR E. WARD 


Director of Music Education, Montclair, New Jersey 


RECENT demonstration of a state high school orches- 
A tra at a forum brought forth the stinging realiza- 
tion that the stringed instruments—violin, viola, and 
cello—are falling before the onslaught of wind instru- 
ment popularity. In the preliminary tryouts for this 
orchestra many more wind instruments were turned 
away than were accepted while, because of a shortage, 
all applicants for the first and second violin, viola, and 
cello had to be accepted. Not enough good string play- 
ers applied to fill the ranks ; consequently, many inferior 
players were retained. This situation seriously handi- 
capped the forum leader, a well-known authority, in his 
efforts to present a balanced ensemble. 

In discussing the limitation of this particular group, 
all agreed that the strings were not up to the caliber of 
the wind instruments. The fact that greater experience 
and a higher quality of musicianship are necessary in 
the development of a string player entered into the dis- 
cussion. The first violin section was good because all 
the better players had been assigned to that part. The 
second violin section was very poor because all the 
weaker players had been placed there. The viola section 
was so inadequate that by no stretch of the imagination 
could it be called a suitable balancing group. This sec- 
tion was made up of violinists who, having failed at the 
arduous task of violin playing, had resorted to the viola 
as a possible opportunity for expression. It was no 
surprise that the viola section could play hardly at all. 
The way in which the string players were chosen, the 
usual bad practice of using all the best players on the 
first violin part and the many poor violinists on the viola 
part, could produce only poor results. The orchestra 
attempted the world’s greatest music. The first violin 
section was passably acceptable. The wind sections were 
superb. 

We have been showered with all the arguments rela- 
tive to the difficulty of string playing; how home prac- 
tice is unsuccessful, and how only certain talented chil- 
dren should be allowed to study the violin. We note 
that school bands are flourishing while school orchestras 
are waning, thirsting for the refreshment that can come 
only through a rebirth of string playing. 

As a major means of expression, the playing of 
stringed instruments will vanish from the school field 
unless something constructive is done and done quickly. 
We wait too long, we classify and relegate too easily. 
Instead of giving every child at the third and fourth 
grade levels a chance to play the violin right in the 
classroom, just as we teach singing, we keep the experi- 
ence away from them for fear that some few who are 
not fitted for violin playing may be encouraged. Would 
it not be better to inoculate the many—looking forward 
to the development of all the potential players—rather 
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than to circumscribe the opportunity to such an extent 
that we lose even the few? 

Naturally a scarcity of violin players will definitely 
limit the possibility of adequate string ensemble balance. 
When only a few violins are available, the teacher feels 
he must organize a strong first violin section, and, con- 
sequently, the second violin and viola sections suffer. 

The question then seems to resolve itself into the fact 
that large numbers of violin students would solve the 
problem. Suppose a school or a county or a state had 
so many violinists that it was possible to select players 
on the basis of quality oniy. Suppose it were possible to 
select for a state orchestra of one hundred and fifty 
players, ninety violinists of fairly equal ability. It would 
then be possible to seat the group regardless of ability. 
The players might even draw for their places, say thirty 
of them for the first violin section, thirty for the second 
violin section, and thirty for the viola section. Recent 
discussions and observations, especially at the National 
Music Camp, have helped to convince us that viola play- 
ing is not difficult if the person already plays the violin 
and that it is not radically different from violin playing. 
Anyone can see that good violin players make excellent 
viola players. Also we know the viola has qualities of 
beauty not possible in the violin. Is it not, therefore, 
clear that all. school orchestras could have strong and 
satisfactory violas if there were enough good violinists 
to be placed on these instruments ? 

Since it is true that good violin players can make 
good viola players, why not give these good violinists a 
chance to become acquainted with the viola? In large 
cities or localities where several towns are adjacent, 
there should be developed a viola ensemble. Violin play- 
ers, the best ones, might be invited to meet regularly at 
some central place, say on Saturday morning. The 
violas should be supplied to the students for the re- 
hearsal. The person in charge of the rehearsal should 
be a seasoned viola player who also possesses the ability 
to understand and inspire youth. The aim of the whole 
get-together should be to show to these violinists the 
beauties of the music of the viola. This ensemble should 
never play music in parts, 7. e., there should be ne first 
or second divisions, but all should play the melody in 
unison, with piano or, if possible, pipe organ accompani- 
ment. Only the most beautiful of melodies should be 
rehearsed, such as “Air for G String” by Bach, and 
the melodies of classic song material, i. e., Schubert's 
“Serenade,” the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” etc. The 
teacher should encourage beauty of tone and endeavor 
to develop the full sonorous quality that is so unique of 
the viola. It would not take long to make the com- 
munity viola-conscious because under the right inspira- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-ONE 
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EDUCATORS SEEKING MATERIAL FOR PROGRAMS OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


TURN TO THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


— ee 


CHORUS 
NUMBERS 


TWO-PART (SA) 


The Evening Hour (35343) Brown..... 
Mighty Lak a Rose (35054) Nevin. ... 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (35233) 

ee ar eke a 
Song of the Cherry Blossoms (35201) 

RE aE eae 
Gavotte. France (35188) Marzo..... 
Amoroso (35190) Boex............. 
The Guitarre (35157) Hammond..... 
The Brook (35137) Huerter.......... 


THREE-PART (SSA) 


The Green Cathedral (35038) Hahn... 
Venetian Love Song (35121) Nevin. .. 
Hindoo Song (35322) Bemberg-Spross 
Mandoline (35324) Debussy-Spross. . . 
The Woodpecker (35275) Nevin..... 
Woodland Magic. Waltz (35253) Wick 
Through a Primrose Dell (35204) Spross 
The Fountain (35168) Hammond...... 
Moonlight (35170) Beethoven-Spross. . 
ne Morning, Oh, So Early (35175) 
Hawle 

The Wind (35144) Spross............ 
In the Deeps o’ the Daisies (35061) 
PG caihadetinons wh ewn men 


MIXED VOICES (SATB) 


| Love Life (35272) Mana-Zucca..... $0.12 


Recessional (35015) DeKoven........ 
1 Am Music (35334) Spross.......... 
Song of Peace (35350) Orem........ 
A Little Dutch Garden (SAB) (35311) 

Mead 
Sunrise (35284) Taneyef............ 
The Call of Spring (35266) Hawley. .. 
In Maytime (35209) Speaks.......... 
Come with Me to Romany (35160) 

ES eS 
Autumn (35071) Gretchaninoff....... 
Hail, Brave Washington (35227) Powers 
The Green Cathedral (35073) Hahn... 
Cape Cod Chantey (35012) Bowers. . . 
Youth and Spring (35053) Steinel..... 


MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) 
Tale ci a eal Jar (35046) Gaynor- 


I ag ae areca ee 
The Old Canoe (35034) Root........ 
I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen 
(35022) Westendorf............ 
My Heart Is a Haven (TBB) (25870) 
. wr taser a aa lly 
e Monkey Said tog: Chimpanzee 
(35397) Nevigt tn cin emnenie 
The .Slipper 2a My Mother Wore 
(353929Huerter........... <<. 
We A-®#’ the Music-Makers-€55271) 

y Seee ee ees ct 
” €5ute Marchin’ (35926) Stock........ 
P King of the Air a | (35252) Huerter. 
| Love Life (23907) Mana-Zucca..... 
Little BowSlue (35117) Westendorf. . . 
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Nevin, Sousa, Hawley, Spross, Ware, Speaks, Scott, Bliss, 
Gaynor, Beach, Strickland, Buck, Stoughton, MacFadyen, 
Huerter, Hammond, Effinger, Damrosch, Hahn, Bullard, 
Kramer, Neidlinger, etc., are some of the outstanding Ameri- 
can composers represented in this catalog. 








A DAY IN VENICE — Suite 
By Ethelbert Nevin 


The four num- 
bers of this fre- 
quently-played 
““American 
Classic’’— 
Dawn, Gondo- 
liers, Venetian 
Love Song and 
Good Night— 
make ideal 
concert mater- 
ial for soloists, 
ensembles, 
band and or- 
chestra. The 
following in- 
strumental ar- 
rangements are 
obtainable: 


Symphonic Band. . . $6.00 
Full Orchestra.... 250 
Piano Solo....... 





Standerd Band. . 
Small Orchestra 
Violin and Piano. . 
Violin, Cello and Piano $2.00 
Also published for Three-Part, Treble Voices (60c) and 
SAB Chorus (25c) 


.$4.50 
- oon 
1.50 





SWEET BRIAR OVERTURE 


By L. P. Laurendeau 


Small Orchestra, 75c Full Orchestra, $1.15 
Band, $1.00 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE POLAR STAR 
From the Suite “Looking Upward" 
By John Philip Sousa 
Symphonic Band (with Cond. Score) $5.00 








STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 
Volume One 
Compiled by John N. Klohr 


Volume Two 


First year organizations obtain a wealth of material in 
these excellent collections. The violin parts are in first 
position and the other part: correspondingly easy, but 
interesting to each pleyer. 


Orchestra Parts, 40c¢ each Piano, 75c 





SOUSA BAND BOOK 
Containing the Most Popular Marches 


By John Philip Sousa 


Always in demand are the celebrated compositions of 
“The March King.” This book contains 14 of his best and 
most frequently played, including The Stars and Stripes 


Forever. 
Band Books, 30c each 








OPERETTAS 
For The Grades 


RAG, TAG AND BOBTAIL 


By Paul Bliss Price, 75c¢ 
FLOWER PRAISE 
By Geo. F. Root Price, 20c 
A JOLLY PICNIC PARTY 
By Chas. H. Gabriel Price, 40c 
THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL 
By Paul Bliss Price, 50c 


For Junior High 


CAPTAIN KIDD 
or The Daughters of Robinson Crusoe 
By W. E. Beazley Price, $1.00 


THE QUEST OF A GYPSY 


For a Cook 
By H. L. Clements 
OUR FLAG WITH THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Price, 75c 


By Geo. F. Root Price, 50c 
THE NATIONAL FLOWER 
By Carrte B. Adams Price, 60c 
SNOW WHITE 
And the Seven Dwarfs 
By Geo. F. Root Price, 75c¢ 
For High School 
BRIAR ROSE 
By L. W. Curtis Price, $1.50 
JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 
By L. W. Curtis Price, $2.00 
THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 
By L. W. Curtis Price, $2.00 
FANS AND LANTERNS 
Japanese Operetta for Girls 
By Eduardo Marzo Price, $1.00 
COLUMBIA'S DAUGHTERS 
Patriotic Operetta for Girls 
By Eduardo Marzo Price, 75c 





CANTATAS 


CANTATA FOR PEACE DAY 
By J. C. Donovan 
PAUL REVERE'’S RIDE 
By A. J. Gantvoort 
THE RESCUE OF WILL STUTLY 
Cantata for Junior High — 2-Part 
By S. S. Myers 


THE LAND OF HEART'S DESIRE 
Cantata for Treble Voices with Baritone Solo 


rice, 40c 


Price, 75¢ 


Price, 60c 


By Ethelbert Nevin Arr. by Deems Taylor Price, $1.00 
UNDINE 
Cantata for Treble Voices 
By Harriet Ware Price, 75c 
ARIEL 
By F. Stevenson Price, 40c 





A Book for the Primary Grades 
THIRTY RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 


From the Riley-Gaynor Song Books 


Dorothy Gaynor Blake has selected, from Songs of the 
Child World, these 30 numbers and presents them as 











THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors | 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


pantomimes with descriptions and “match-stick’’ illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.25. 




















hearing this for more than fifty years, it has grown a 
little stale. 

There may be an admission in the above statement, and, as a 
palliative, I might say that I learned to hear early. This may be 
construed as a suggestion that the old times were the good ones. 
Not for me. There were no good old times compared to these. 

However, there are some good old things. One of them is 
certainly the good old do-re-mi, the music teacher’s friend, if he 
ever had one. While the do-re-mi antedates the tonic sol-fa by 
a number of eons, these same tonic folks certainly made it easy 
for people to learn to read vocal, music. No one has ever been 
able to improve upon this plan. Those who scoff at the useful- 
ness of do-re-mi either have not used it correctly or have not 


aa eo is a changing world.” It always has been. After 


used it enough. 

Word came that a certain city had discarded it. A journey 
there showed that they had gone back to one, two, three—“a 
rose by another name.” You know the rest, and this rose was 
an awful old one. Another city discarded the do-re-mi, and a 
journey there disclosed the fact that rote had taken its place, 
and that was nothing new either. 

Other visits further confirmed my belief that the best road to 
musicianship is pretty well paved with the scale syllables. 

When you were a baby you were given a name, so that your 
mother could broadcast for you on occasion. The scale tones 
have names for the same reason; one can yell for them better 
when they have a name. 

When it comes to dropping the syllables, try this plan on your 
children, in any grade you choose, and see how it works. When 
they sing a song, words first, teach them to count the time 
mentally, sing the scale syllables mentally, and sing the words in 
their mouths. Doing these three things at the same time enables 
pupils to sing new songs perfectly, words first, the first time they 
try. 

With practice they will be able to drop the singing of the 
scale syllables mentally and the mental counting, and let habit 
carry them over the easy places. When a rough spot arrives 
they have the tools ready at hand to correct mistakes. Try this 
plan and you will be surprised how well and easily it works. 

With this reference to vocal music, let us see what the good 
old do-re-mi has to offer in the instrumental field. Wise instru- 
mental teachers are more and more using the do-re-mi in their 
work. When they swallow it whole their work will be a lot 
easier. Many of them are obsessed with the notion that letter 
names are the open sesame to music. 

Some few years ago a choir leader tackled me on this subject. 
“Why don’t your children know anything about music?” he de- 
manded with some venom. I asked if he had any of our high 
school graduates in his choir and if they could read music. He 
had many of them and they read well, he admitted. “Then what 
is the matter?” I mildly inquired. “They don’t know what I am 
talking about when I ask them to sing C”; and so “they did not 
know anything about music.” He inquired why we did not teach 
the letter names. I told him we did not teach them because the 
pupils did not need them in the singing classes. 

When one thinks it over do they ever really need them? Let 
us discuss this one for a minute. 

Carl E. Seashore told an audience once that “many people had 
come into his laboratory with absolute pitch, but none had gone 
out with it.” Now if no one knows absolute pitch, why bother 
to try to teach it and the letter names that are the absolute 
pitches? Also what an affliction absolute pitch would be. Nothing 
would ever sound right. It is relative pitch that one needs to 
know and here is where good old do-re-mi comes in very handily. 
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Supervisor of Music, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Now let us4talk about harmony for a while—that noblest, least 
known, and least appreciated element of music—and see what 
do-re-mi has to offer in this field. When we have taught pupils 
to hear and appreciate the harmonic content of music, then we 
will be a truly musical people. 

Someone—somewhere, somewhen—will be smart enough to 
write a harmony system on a wholly vocal foundation, beginning 
at the fifth grade and extending through college. \One knows 
the music one can sing far better than that one has to finger out 
on some keyboard. This is one of the reasons why singing is the 
foundation of all musicianship, and also one of the reasons why 
many conductors are great. They know music so well that it 
rings in their minds when they look at the notes. When such 
is the case, they can sing or whistle it, proving that they know 
it. If one has to go to some instrument, it is sure proof that 
music exists in one’s fingers and not in one’s mind, a far differ- 
ent matter. 

Let us review our public school music history for a minute. 
There was a time—one cannot imagine it now—when we oldsters 
required children to learn the letter names and also the numbers 
of the scale tones and sing the do-re-mi besides. A teacher was 
not considered fit to live if he ever said, “Sing do.” It was 
always “Sing one,’ and the luckless child had to respond by 
singing do. Finally some brave and thoughtful soul said to him- 
self, “Why not say ‘Sing do’ and be done with it and throw 
away the other two pieces of useless baggage?” This sensible 
plan finally spread—not without bitter bickering—and now one 
rarely hears the letter names or the numbers of the scale tones. 

What would the scale names applied to the study of harmony 
do for all concerned? Take the tonic chord for instance. Instead 
of calling it the tonic triad in the key of C and laboriously spell- 
ing it c, e, g, why not simply call it the do-mi-sol chord and be 
done with it? This would do for all keys and the pupil brought 
up on the good old do-re-mi—and most good pupils are—would 
at once hear the three tones ringing in his mind and he would 
know that chord. 

Instead of speaking of the first inversion of the tonic and pain- 
fully spelling it out e, g, c, why not simply call it the mi-sol-do 
chord?—and so on all through the entire range of inverted, sus- 
pended, diminished, and augmented chords, the whole amazing 
and bemusing array that ingenious teachers have gotten together 
to keep people from hearing the real harmonic content of the 
music they listen to or try to write. This hint will be enough. 
Some ingenious soul will sometime simplify the whole thing and 
pin it to the ear of the student. I have often questioned the use- 
fulness of much of the so-called harmony teaching. It seldom 
seems to really function except as a few painfully recorded spots 
on paper. 

With this passing swipe at harmony, let us return to the in- 
strumental field and see what more our old friend do-re-mi has 
to offer. Here unnecessary trouble often begins. The instru- 
mental teacher, instead of building on a fine vocal foundation, 
scraps the whole structure, throws his luckless victim into a 
smothering sea of exercises, and begins to talk a strange music 
language. It is like talking Latin to a child that has been raised 
on plain United States. It is hard to learn a new language and 
an instrument at the same time. Also it is not so much fun for 
a child—after having sung with others for a long time—to be 
placed in solitary confinement to practice. 

This explains the success we have been having in teaching the 
playing of instruments in the singing classes in Minneapolis. 
The ensemble is right there, and with the rest of the class 
singing along, it keeps the pupil from feeling solitary and helps 
the budding player to see the connection between the song he is 
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New Aids to Music Education Announced! 
They'll help you make every music lesson 
more interesting—more effective. 


ORE music schools use RCA Victor edu- 
cational aids than any other kind! First, 
because teaching with the help of RCA Victor 
products adds interest to every lesson, makes 
learning easier. Second, because the RCA 
Victor assortment of teaching aids is complete. 


BOOKLETS .... FREE! 


USE THE COUPON! 


“SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS” 

A brand-new issue — just off the * ‘ 
press! Gives details about vari- an - ERVICE 
ous types of RCA Victor educa- oe mis 
tional equipment and its use. 

New features include RCA Vic- 

tor recording equipment, new 

Electrolas, Phonograph-Radios 

and Victrolas for school. use. 

Send coupon for this booklet 

today! No obligation. 


“VICTOR RECORDS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” 

A carefully arranged, conve- 
nient source of information for 
elementary school music super- 
visors or teachers. Packed with 
many suggestions you will ap- 
preciate. Emphasizes integra- 
tion of music with other stud- 
ies. Lists thousands of Victor 
Records recorded especially for 
educational use—to meet the 
requirements of special situa- 
tions. Send the coupon. 





SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Comden, N. J. 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Let RCA Victor help you with your problems. 
Some of the newest aids to music education 
are mentioned below. The free booklets of- 
fered tell about many others which are avail- 
able through your local RCA Victor dealer. 
All are inexpensive. 
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RCA VICTOR RADIO, AMUSEMENT AND 
EDUCATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD 


An unusual wall map, suitable for framing. 22 x 34 
inches in size. 8 colors. The map lists and locates 51 
leading composers, 32 typical musical instruments, 53 
typical national dances—in addition to the short wave 
stations of the world, principal products, principal 
languages spoken, and the flags of leading nations in 
full color. Regular price, 25¢. Special price to schools, 
15¢ a copy; 2 copies for 25¢, postpaid. Use the coupon. 


Listen to the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 
3 P. M., E.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network 
[RCA METAL | 
TUBES 
and twenty million years of radio entertainment — 4 
it pays to go “RCA All the Way” auete 


Modern Rodio 


RCA radio tubes have given more than one hundred 
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learning to play and the song he can already sing. It is but 
singing on an instrument; the transfer is ridiculously easy, and 
they just “eat it up.” 

The use of do-re-mi throws a new illumination on the so- 
called transposing instruments. No one ever was able to beat 
that into my head. It always looked to me like a foolish and 
useless waste of mental effort. Of course, it is with us and will 
stay for some time, though there is a hint of better things to 
come, for in the vocal field the unnecessary and bothersome tenor 
and alto clefs passed out of the picture some time ago. The 
equally silly viola clef may leave us sometime, but there I had 
better stop. Too much at one time will not do. 

A good yarn or two may tell what do-re-mi can lead to. A 
fine musician looked over the shoulder of one of our children 
who was playing a clarinet from a singing book. The musician 
turned to me and said, “How does the child do that? He is 
playing from the vocal score and is transposing all the time!” 

I laughed and said, “Yes, but he doesn’t know it.” “What does 
he do when he plays real clarinet music?” “Just the same,” 
said I. “To him do is anywhere on the clarinet that the music 
indicates. The simple rule that the right-hand flat is fa and the 
right-hand sharp is ti, etc., applies to instrumental music as well 
as to vocal. Let’s play a trick on him and see what he does.” 


I then sounded do on my pitch pipe in a wholly different key, 
not telling him what key it was. He hunted around a second or 
two, found the right do on his instrument and played merrily on, 
without a mistake. To him the clarinet had sounds to give forth 
and not simply keys to be punched. 

One of my teachers is a very fine instrumentalist who plays 
professionally a great deal on a “transposing instrument.” Upon 
being asked what he did when he had to transpose a piece, which 
he is often called upon to do, he said that he had never had any 
trouble as he always did it with the do-re-mi which he learned 
in the singing classes in school when he was a boy. 

After this setting forth of the many uses of the good old do- 
re-mi, I hope none of you will be like the supervisor who went 
into the other classes in the high school where singing was elec- 
tive and besought the pupils to enter the chorus classes using as 
a bait, “If you go into the singing classes, you will not have to 
use any more of that silly old do-re-mi.” There is a lot of this 
feeling abroad in the land. If the do-re-mi has been used cor- 
rectly and enough you cannot keep them out of the singing 
classes. 

Now, doubters, better get down on your knees to good old 
do-re-mi and say, “Bully for you, old pal, you’re a lot better 
than I thought you were. Please forgive me for doubting you.” 


The Instrumental Music Teacher 


MARK H. HINDSLEY 


University of Illinois 


from a distance, to ask ourselves why we are doing what 
we are doing, and whether we are doing all we can to at- 
tain our purpose. Everyone certainly should be able to answer 
those questions for himself. To really succeed we must have 
both a “working philosophy” and a “philosophy that works.” In 
the interest of music education, its teachers must have common 
aims and ideals, and no doubt we are establishing those aims 
and ideals more firmly every day. We may differ in our defi- 
nition and explanation of them, but in the final analysis most of 


po ALLY it is well for all of us to examine our work 


us are working toward the same goal. 

To my mind the main objectives of music education are (1) 
the cultivation of a lasting appreciation of good music; and (2) 
the training of the child for citizenship. When we speak of 
appreciation, we are dealing with what is given to the child— 
something that never can be taken from him. As for citizen- 
ship, that is the child’s contribution to society, what he may 
give back for the training he receives. The best and quickest 
way to acquire appreciation is through performance. The school 
music organizations afford an excellent field for citizenship 
training. It is only logical, therefore, that in accomplishing our 
ideals of appreciation and citizenship we are building up, in our 
schools all over the country, the finest types of music organi- 
zations 

Speaking specifically now of instrumental music, the well- 
rounded instrumental music department will provide opportuni- 
ties for the development of the student along all possible lines. 
As a creative musician the student should have the opportunity 
to play in bands, orchestras, small ensembles, and as a soloist, 
all to the fullest extent of his talent and proficiency. As a 
consumer of music he is entitled to the chance of becoming 
acquainted with a wide range of music literature, with guidance 
in listening to it from the appreciative, cultural standpoint. As 
a future citizen, he should come in contact, during his musical 
training, with all that is virtuous in the building of citizenship, 
with opportunity to develop his individuality, personality, and 
leadership to the best and highest degree. All these things should 
be kept in mind while planning the instrumental music depart- 
ment. The more efficient the department and its various organi- 
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zations the more these conditions will be fulfilled, and con- 
versely, as these conditions are fulfilled the more efficient the 
department and its organizations will be. 

It is axiomatic that the success of a project depends on its 
leadership. The success of music education depends on its teach- 
ers. It is highly important that we consider the qualifications 
of the instrumental music teacher and seek the means of estab- 
lishing those qualifications within each person who is entrusted 
with this phase of music education. 

First of all, we must assume a thorough fundamental educa- 
tion in music. It is not sufficient that the future music teacher 
attain proficiency in performance on a single instrument. He 
must be well grounded in music history and theory. He must 
have an extensive knowledge of all forms of music literature. 
He must hear enough music and play enough music to be able 
to discriminate between what is good and what is mediocre or 
bad. His must be an intellectual musicianship, which is more 
important to him than a performing musicianship, though the 
two usually go hand in hand. Let us establish, then, that the 
first requisite of the music teacher is that he be a musician in 
the fullest possible sense of the word—one who knows music 
as well as makes music. 

The instrumental music teacher must of course specialize in 
the various instruments of the band and orchestra. He should 
learn enough about the fundamentals of tone production and 
technique of each instrument to be able to teach it, to write or 
arrange for it, to know what to expect from it as a conductor, 
and he should have a knowledge of the literature available for 
it. He must know enough about the construction and charac- 
teristics of the various instruments to be able to select instru- 
ments of quality and to keep them in condition. While it is 
almost impossible to expect him to become an expert performer 
on all instruments, he should learn to play each instrument 
sufficiently well to satisfy the above conditions; a theoretical 
knowledge alone will not take care of the instruments entirely. 
Certainly he should be expected to be authority enough on one 
group of instruments—the wood winds, brasses, or strings— 
to be able to carry high school students to the highest possible 
level of achievement without outside help; authorities on the 
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Music Educators National Conference 


AND ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


St. Louis, Missouri, March 27- April 1, 1938 
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THE MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL JEFFERSON 


12th and Locust Street 


ROOM RATES 


Two connecting rooms with bath between for 4................... $1.75 per person (limited number) 
Two connecting rooms with bath between for 3...............006- 2.00 per person (limited number) 
Two connecting rooms with bath between for 2................... 2.50 per person (limited number) 
Ss - a ee hn poi estado ewe scvinteeruccwcis $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $6.00 
Boas far See Wi GOtEe BO OE BNNs oi indo cdiccicednciccdnvccccncusces $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and $7.00 
ee is kos oe oa ce baw esceentetxsinsnsyisuseeeee $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 


MINIMUM RATES AT OTHER ST. LOUIS HOTELS 


Single Double Single Double 

Statler, 9th and Washington Ave. .....$2.50 $4.50 Coronado, Lindell and Spring Ave... ..$2.00 $4.00 
DeSoto, _— and — +. ete eeeees —- rr American, 6 N. 7th St................ 1.50 2.50 
Werwsen 15th and Locust St......06. 2 . Chase, Lindell d Kingshighway..... 3.00 4.50 
Marquette, 18th and Washington...... 2.00 3.00 Claridge, 18th and Locust............. 2.00 3.00 
ee Se oe See Se Se. SO Came, 2s OM. Onion Bak........ 3.00 5.00 
Pe eee ay ae 2.00 3,00. Fairgrounds, 3644 Natural Bridge..... 2.00 3.00 
Lennox, 9tii and Washington Ave..... 3.00 4.50 Forest Park, 4910 West Pine Blvd..... 3.00 5.00 
Mayfair, 8th and St. Charles.......... 3.00 4.00 Gatesworth, 245 Union Blvd.......... 3.00 5.00 
, <4 & ~ S Qepegqeeese 1.50 2.50 Majestic, 200 N. llth................. 1.75 2.75 
Melbourne, Grand and Lindell Blvd. .. 2.50 4.00 Park Plaza, 220 N. Kingshighway..... 3.50 5.00 


For information regarding hotel acconimodations for participating student 
groups, address the M. E. N. C., 64 E. Jeckson Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 
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Ditson Publications ... 





HOLIDAY SONGS 
For High Schools and Choral Societies 
By GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


An invaluable collection in the repertoire of every high school 
singing organization. There are choruses for New Year’s, 
Valentine, Mother’s Day, Patriot’s Day, Independence Day, 
Armistice Day, Christmas, etc. These numbers are not 
difficult, but they are full and satisfying and worthy of 
presentation by any choral group. 


PRICE, $1.00 


For Strings 


14 FAMILIAR 
CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


Arranged for String 
Ensemble and Piano 


By ELIZABETH FYFFE 


Arranged for small or large 
groups of strings to accompany 
the singing of these carols, in 
parts or in unison. The text 
printed over the music serves as 
a guide to the player. 


COMPLETE, $1.50 
String Parts, 20c Ea. Piano, 40c 





DITSON 
CHRISTMAS CAROL BOOK 
With Stories of the Carols 
Edited by NORWOOD HINKLE 


Sixty-two pages of traditional carols 











Partial List of Contents 
Away in a Manger Holly and the Ivy 
Cherry-Tree Carol It Came Upon the Midnight 
Christians, Awake Clear 
The First Nowell Joy to the —_— 
God Rest You Merry, Gentle- Lo, How a 


men S ‘Come, an Ye Faithful 
voices (SATB) or unison singing. Good See Se, Redetes O Little Town of Bethlehem 


ing Silent Night 

— the Herald Angels We Three Kings of Orient 
ng 
PRICE, 50 CENTS Here a Torch, Jeannette, 


chosen for their beauty and singable- 
ness, presented with legendary stories 
of their origin, making the collection 


doubly attractive and useful. Mixed 


Are 
While Shepherds Watched 
Isabella Their Flocks 





PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


A Collection of 14 High Class Numbers 


CONTENTS 
Gavotte Celebre (Martini) Minuet from Symphony in E- 
Moment Musical No. 3 (Schu- flat (Mozart) 
bert) Gavotte from Paris and Helen 
Capriccio in A (Haydn) (Gluck) 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5 


= Wes = 
a SE SESS $ 
THE PHILHARMONIC ‘ 
bd 
~4 ORCHESTRA FOLIO Fas 
a, 


| 





Select Your Oh. 


HERE ARE A FEW Es pL 


THE GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 
Operetta in Two Acts 


By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Libretto by CHAS. O. and JUANITA ROOS 
Ideally suited to the tastes and talents of high school 
groups. The light and fanciful score calls for 3 
soprano, 1 mezzo, 1 contralto, 2 tenor and 2 bass 

soloists, and a good-size chorus. 
Vocal Score, $1.50—Including Complete Libretto 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 





SOUTH IN SONORA 
Operetta in Three Acts 


By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Libretto by CHAS. O. and JUANITA ROOS ™ 


In settings sparkling with fiesta gala and gaudy [fhe ; 
military attire, under the clear skies and bright sun- | usic 
shine of Mexico, the story of this colorful operetta is elect 
told. Soloists include 2 sopranos, 2 altos, 3 tenors, Mo loc 
3 baritones and 1 bass. 

Vocal Score, $1.50 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 





THE NIGHTINGALE 


Operetta for Young People 
By ROB ROY PEERY 
Libretto by FREDERICK H. MARTENS 

After the Fairy Tale by Hans Christian Andersen - 
A Chinese operetta for students of junior high ages. ee 
Tuneful music, a fascinating story and colorful cos- Enjoy 
tumes. 

Vocal Score (with dialog) $1.00 


Includes suggestions for costuming, staging and 
ighting 
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The Philharmonic Orchestra 
Series contains over 50 num- 
bers, some for full orchestra, 
some for strings only, care- 
fully edited and graded as to 
difficulty. Send for complete 
list 


3} Hunting Song (Lazarus) 


Gavotte and Musette (Bach) 

Largo from Xerxes (Handel) 
Bourree in G minor (Bach) 
Intermezzo from |’Arlesienne 
Suite (Bizet) 

Turkish March (Beethoven) 


(Brahms) 

Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2 
(Tchaikovsky) 

Ballet Music from Rosamunde 
(Schubert) 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Ist Violin 

2nd Violin 

3rd Violin (substitute for Viola) 
Viola 

Violoncello 

Double Bass 

Flute 

Obve 

Ist Clarinet in B-flat 

2nd Clarinet in B-flat 

Bassoon 

Ist Horn in F 

2nd Horn in F 

lst Alto, or Mellophone, in E-flat 


ORCHESTRA BOOKS, 50 CENTS EACH 


2nd Alto, or Mellophone, in E-flat 

lst Trumpet, or Cornet, in B-flat 

2nd Trumpet, or Cornet, in B-flat 

Trombone (Bass Clef) 

Trombone or Baritone (Treble 
Clef) 

E-flat Tuba 

E-flat Alto Saxophone 

C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 

B-flat Tenor Saxophone 

Tympani 

Drums 

Piano 


PIANO, $1.00 








TWENTY CHORALES by Johann Sebastian Bach 


CONTENTS 


Awake, My Heart, and Sing 

Whatever God Ordains Is Right 

Then Hast Thou, Jesu, Thy Coun- 
tenance Altogether Hidden? 

O Sacred Head Now Wounded 

Soul, Array Thyself with Gladness 

Lord God, We Praise Thee 

OQ Morning Star! How Fair and 
Bright 

Now Thank We All Our God 

Jesu Mine, T Leave Thee Not 

Awake, My Fainting Soul 

Lord Christ, God's Only Son 


INSTRUMENT PARTS, 50 CENTS EACH 


When in the Hour of Utmost Need 

From Heaven Above to Earth I 
Come 

Sing We from Our Inmost Hearts 

In Sweet Jubilation 

Jesu, Thou My Very Soul 

Triumphs Today the Son of God 

Dearest Immanuel, Guide of the 
Simple 

Christ, Who Art My Very Life 

In God My Ways Repose 

Fugue in D-minor (Originally in 
E-minor) 


Arranged and 
Edited by 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY 
RUSSELL V. MORGAN 
HARRY F. CLARKE 


A collection for use in school 
and community organizations 
—orchestra, band, and smaller 
groups of string, brass or 
woodwind instruments in 
various combinations. 


CONDUCTOR’S BOOK, 75 CENTS 


Grand Opera ig C 


ESPECIALLY ARRANGELFOR 


CARMEN 
By GEORGES BIZET 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page 
Price, 50c 


FAUST 
By CHARLES GOUNOD 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page 
Price, 50c 


PINAFORE 
By SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page 
Price, 50c 
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Oheretta Now! 


- EsIpLISHED SUCCESSES 













y THE FIRE PRINCE 
An Operetta in Two Acts 
By HENRY HADLEY 
S A Libretto by DAVID STEVENS 
choo! experienced and talented high school groups will enjoy 
for 3 ehearsing this excellent operetta. 3 sopranos, 1 
bass ezzo, 1 alto, 1 tenor, 4 baritones and 2 basses are 
lied for in the score. Dance opportunities are 
- fforded. 
ntal Vocal Score, $1.50—Including Complete Libretto 
| Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 
RING UP THE CURTAIN 
Musical Revue in Two Parts 
5 By GERTRUDE VAN AKIN SMITH 





tage sketches of popular music in America between 
audy [fhe years 1840 and 1900, including parlor ballads, 
sun- fihusic hall favorites, negro minstrelsy and vaudeville 
ta is Melections. May be shortened or lengthened according 
nors, local conditions. 
Vocal Score, $1.50 


4 Stage Manager’s Guide may be rented 
nt 





CINDERELLA IN FLOWERLAND 
or The Lost Lady’s Slipper 
Operetta for Children 
By MARION LODER 


en his time tried and tested juvenile operetta never 
jails to evoke enthusiasm on the part of both per- 
rmers and audience. The story is one that children 
COS: Bbnjoy and the music is so sweet and pretty, and 
ithal so easy to sing, that little ones have no 
— ed in learning it. Full directions are in the 






Vocal Score, 50 cents 








Cantata Foria 
OR SCHOOL CHORUSES 


IL TROVATORE 
By GIUSEPPI VERDI 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page 
Price, 50c 


LOHENGRIN 
By RICHARD WAGNER 
Choral Fantasia by P. E. Fletcher 
Price, 60c 


TANNHAUSER 
By RICHARD WAGNER 
Choral Fantasia by P. E. Fletcher 
Price, 60c 
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IN SELECTING MUSIC MATERIALS 


Books on Musical Subjects 
Make Appropriate Christmas Gifts 


FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


Presents the chief types of musical art in their 
sequence from the folk song to the fully developed 
symphony of today. It assists readers to dis- 
tinguish the masterpieces of music, to understand 
their significance and respond to their appeal. An 
authoritative and stimulating handbook for stu- 
dents and general readers; its purpose is the 
cultivation of discriminating listeners. Fully il- 


lustrated. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
By EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, Mus. Doc. 


In a series of entertaining and informing chapters 
Dr. Kelley treats of Primitive and Oriental in- 
struments, of their successors in Mediaeval Europe, 
and then of the instruments in use in the modern 
orchestra. Chapters also are given to the piano 
and the organ. A final chapter deals with the 
orchestra itself as the crowning achievement in 
musical expression. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





MASTERS OF THE SYMPHONY 
By PERCY GOETSCHIUS 


In this notable work, richly illustrated with music 
quotations, Dr. Goetschius has given students a 
thoughtful and erudite survey of the Symphony 
and its development from its genesis to the present 
day. The Epilogue is devoted to American Sym- 
phonic Writers. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 


EPOCHS IN MUSICAL PROGRESS 
By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


To appreciate the music one hears, the listener 
should have some understanding of the trend of 
musical development and some knowledge of what 
has gone before. This volume gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the field of musical endeavor and traces 
the story of its growth. Its eight chapters are 
illustrated, pictorially and musically, and give 
lists of reference books for collateral reading. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY 
By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Although this work has been adopted as a stand- 
ard text in many schools, colleges and academies 
of music because of its compact, clear-cut presen- 
tation of the subject, it holds much of interest to 
the general reading public and makes an especially 
valuable gift book for the musical. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.25 





MUSIC APPRECIATION 
By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


This is an especially fine book to place in the 
hands of one who wishes to familiarize himself 
with the great works of the masters, to learn 
about their beauties, to be able to listen to them 
with a quickened hearing and real understanding. 
There are 24 portraits, 28 diagrams and over 200 
music cuts as illustrations. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.50 





DITSON SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY BAND SERIES 


Prepared by OSBOURNE McCONATHY, RUSSELL V. MORGAN 





THE DITSON SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY 
BAND SERIES 


neo 
omocan na cONATIY 
¥, MORGAN: 
aut F CLARKE 


and HARRY F. CLARKE 


This book has been prepared for the progressive band leaders and 
instructors of the country in hopes that it may serviceably contribute 
to their efforts by making available, in compact and organized form, 
those essential types of material which every band must study in order 
to grow in effectiveness. The authors, well known as bandsmen and 
educators, have prepared the Series after years of careful experimenta- 
tion with the plan of procedure and the exercise and program material. 


gases * Every detail has been tried and proved in actual performance. 


nail 








20 Education Books (Each an Instrumental Part)—Price, 75 cents each 
Leader’s Book (Including Piano Part and Score)—Price, $1.00 


The Junior Band Course of the Ditson School and Community Band 
Series, prepared by the same authorities, enables boys and girls who 
never have held an instrument to do ensemble work, right from the 
start. Full instructions and fingering charts are given for each instru- 
ment. 16 Students’ Books and Leader’s Book—Price, 75 cents each. 





BAND-MASTERS REPERTORY 


A Band Book Designed to Provide Worthwhile 
Music of Varied Type in Convenient Form 


Compiled and Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 


INSTRUMENTATION CONTENTS 

2 Sat Pion, © oc ee ba Princess of the Sun—Overture............... C. W. Bennet 
olo or ist at arinet, 2n -flat : : 
Clarinet, 3rd B-flat Clarinet, Solo B-flat Pic on ci ccveececctseconvscte0tesassacesens S. Barmotine 
Cornet, 1st B-flat Cornet, 2nd and 3rd B- SmawH anes. cc ccccccccvecceccscccesccccscceesoos J. M. Fulton 
flat Cornets, iy -—_ = zoe yr or Bohemian Girl—Selection..............csseees: M. W. Balfe 
Altos, 3r an 4th 2 at orns or tos, eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee . = 

lst and 2nd Trombones (Bass Clef), Ist A Night in Spain.......... — ee 
and 2nd Trombones (Treble Clef), 3rd Trom- Nicodemus—Overture........seeeeeeeceeeeeeees . Gruenwa 
bone (Bass Clef), 3rd Lg om — Springtime—Novelette...........sceeeseseees F. P. Atherton 
Clef), Baritone (Bass Clef), Baritone (Treble hi f N dp Gelection.....<cccecses R. Pl tt 
Clef), Basses, Drums, Oboe, Bassoon, So- 7 an im Session i Fr F Eas ” 
prano, Alto, Tenor and Baritone Sexo- apricious POURinaces ccccecdes seeeeeees . o. sey 
phones, Conductor Part (short score). March of the Boy Scouts............ G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
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“YOUR SELECTION OF 
P-A BAND INSTRUMENTS 
iS AGOOD ONE, AND 
I’M GLAD TO 

‘O-K' THIS 
PURCHASE 

ORDER" 


The Very Best Any School May 
Adopt for Most Successful Teach- 
ing and for Genuine Economy 


Pan-American band instruments are 
urgently recommended for school use, 
not because they are moderately priced, 
but because they are the very best for 
the young student, assuring his rapid 
progress and quick mastery in sound 
musical education and performing 
ability. Of course, price is a considera- 
tion, particularly when many instru- 
ments are needed and funds are limited. 
The Pan-American catalog which in- 
cludes nearly all brasses and woodwinds, 
gives you the ideal combination of 
“superior quality” and “moderate price”. 


The most reliable music dealers through- 
out the country give their endorsement 
to Pan-American instruments for school 
use, and the complete line, is backed by 
the strongest factory guarantee. Write 
us direct about your problems, for a 
catalog, and the name of your nearest 
dealer. Take advantage of our experi- 
ence and advice. No obligation. Your 
P-A dealer will also give you every co- 
operation. 1262 





lt is not a genuine 
Pan-American unless 
the Pan-American 
name is engraved on 
the instrument. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


BAND INSTRUMENT AND CASE CO. 
1213 P-A Building ELKHART, INDIANA 
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other instruments should be available to build on the funda- 


| mentals supplied by the regular teacher. A thorough knowledge 
| of the instruments, both practical and theoretical, then, is the 


| second requisite of the instrumental music teacher. 


The teacher of instrumental music in our schools must be a 


| competent conductor. This involves not only the ability to ex- 


press himself in the silent language of the conductor, but also 
a thorough understanding of the ensemble as a musical unit. A 
well-developed rehearsal technique and the ability to comport 


| himself well in public performance are requisites as is the abil- 
ity to revise arrangements so as to achieve the best possible 


results with a particular ensemble. As a conductor he must 


| bring into full bloom the results of his teaching. 


The instrumental music teacher must at all times be a student 
of teaching methods and materials. He should be well versed in 
the principles and psychology of teaching. He must realize that 
he is an educator as well as a musician, and that he must keep 
himself informed on all trends in education. His work must 
harmonize thoroughly with the general educational program, 
rather than be considered a superimposure on the regular school 
curriculum. 

Be 


So much for the qualifications of the instrumental music 
teacher from the teaching standpoint. These are not enough, 
however, for most teachers of instrumental music must of ne- 
cessity be administrators also. Before they can teach they must 
have someone to teach, a place in which to teach, and special 


| equipment with which to teach. These three things—the stu- 


dents, the place, and the equipment—combine to make a situa- 
tion of more or less elaborateness requiring constant direction 
and supervision in all its details. It is not enough for the music 


| teacher to know his music and all the theories of its presenta- 


tion in the classroom. He must know also how to organize and 
control all the factors involved so as to create the most favor- 


'able conditions for instruction, and to direct all his efforts 


toward a definite musical goal. His ideals and his ideas will 
determine the kind of organization he builds up, and they will 
also determine his success both as a teacher and as an adminis- 
trator. 

The first administrative problem is that of organizing all in- 
strumental music students into proper classes and organizations, 
and arranging for a logical progression from one to the other. 
The teacher must know how to select students who are suscepti- 


| ble to musical training, and to select the instruments to which 
| they are best adapted. He must see that they are given a 
| proper start on their instruments, and he must watch over their 


musical progress all the time they are under his supervision. 
The physical plant and the equipment are likewise the prob- 
lem of the administrator. It is up to him to arrange the 
space which is available to him in the most efficient manner. 
The care and handling of the music is a most important item. 
Instruments, uniforms, music stands, and a great variety of 
other special equipment require proper care. Provision must be 
made for keeping the necessary records and for miscellaneous 


| clerical work. 


The teacher-administrator must meet the problem of organ- 
izing the band or orchestra within itself so that it will function 
as an organization rather than as a heterogeneous group. He 
must set up rules and regulations governing the organization 
and see that they are enforced. He must seek means of stimu- 
lating the achievement of the individual students and the or- 
ganizations, and constantly raise the standards of performance 
and efficiency. 

The instrumental music teacher must maintain proper rela- 
tions with parents of students and with the community in gen- 
He must be a salesman and a promoter of instrumental 

He must serve the community which supports him in 


eral. 
music. 


_his work. He must seek to elevate the standards of music 
| appreciation and at the same time popularize his performances 


so that his music will belong to all. His job cannot begin and 
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end in the classroom. He and his work must merit the attention 
of the general public, if it is to succeed in full measure. 

A by-product of music education is the marching band. March- 
ing is a legitimate part of every band’s training, and the ability 
to develop a marching band is another requisite of the success- 
ful instrumental music teacher. 

A 


From this survey of the qualifications of the members of our 
profession, you will agree that ours is no small task requiring 
only average ability. It is a task which requires the most 
exacting professional background and training, and one which 
challenges our highest intelligence and artistry. Our profession 
is a noble and dignified one, and we must think of it as such 
and keep it on that high plane. 

I should like to appeal for two things in particular: the -first 
is musicianship, and the second is leadership. In spite of the 
many intricacies of the administrative angle of our work, as I 
have pointed out above, it is becoming quite evident that our 
ability to promote and organize is growing beyond our own 
musicianship and that of our students. Too many of us have 
become quantity-conscious rather than quality-conscious. We 
have become overanxious to make a showing, and in doing this 
we may have sacrificed both educational and musical ideals. Let 
us strive to keep music uppermost in our minds and in the 
minds of our students, and let us not be satisfied with mediocre 
musicianship. We have many ways of comparing the results 





ZOLTAN KODA LY 


BELA BARTOK, his equally renowned contemporary 
and compatriot, said of Kodaly’s music: 

“It is entirely new and expresses musical ideas never 
heard before, thus proving that tonality is not yet com- 
pletely exhausted.” 

The above, no doubt, is the reason for the ever-increas- 
ing popularity of Kodaly’s music: 


Refreshingly New and Unconventional 


Of his larger choral works, his Psalmus Hungaricus is 
the best known and most frequently performed. His 


| Te Deum was first performed at the recent Worcester 


of our work with that of the finest among our leaders, through | 


recordings, radio programs, and concerts by our best school and 
professional organizations. Let us evaluate ourselves and our 
groups in terms of the finest in music and see if we really have 
the right idea. I hear hundreds of bands during the contest 
season: each year, and much of the time I am disappointed in 
the musical qualities of the performances. I think sometimes 
that I am becoming overcritical, then suddenly I find myself 
sitting on the edge of my chair listening intently to a genuinely 
musical performance, one which shows thorough musicianship 
on the part of the conductor and his students. I call such con- 
ductors and their bands thoroughbreds. We have need for 
many more thoroughbreds, and as time goes on I hope we will 
have them. 

My other plea is for leadership, not only in music but also 
in citizenship. We need the kind of leadership that sets up the 
right relationship among the students themselves and between 
the students and the teacher. We need to stress orderliness, 
dignity, seriousness of purpose, responsibility, and efficiency. We 
need to carry out our program in a businesslike manner, 


one | 


Festival. 
To progressive conductors, seeking the worth while and 
unhackneyed, the following are recommended: 


Matra Pictures (S.A.T.B.) Grade I/II.............006- $0.30 n 
A Birthday Greeting (S.A.T.B.) Grade II/III*......... .20 n 
Jesus and the Traders (S.A.T.B.) Grade II............ 25n 
| The Aged (S.A.T.B.) Grade II/III*..............0005 25n 
Transylvanian Lament (S.A.T.B.) Grade II/III*........ .20n 
Bo. 2 €: ® S64 A 3 PPT er re 25 n 
Evening (S.A.T.T.B.B.) Grade I... cccccccccccccsces 25n 
The Leveret (S.A.) Grade TIT®... .ccccccccccvccccces 20 n 
Ave Maria (Latin—S.S.A.) Grade III*................ .20n 
Two Hungarian Folk Songs 
I. Woe is me (S.A.) Grade I/II..............0005- 25 n 
II. Blooming on the Hilltop (S.A.) Grade I/II*...... 25n 
Notes: I suitable for advanced choirs. 


which will inspire confidence and place the value on the proper | 


things. We need to emphasize regularity and punctuality, proper 
attention and discipline during rehearsals, correct practice habits 
and care of equipment. We need to develop a morale and a 
spirit of pride in our organizations that come from a knowledge 
of work done thoroughly. We need to inspire codperation and 
harmony within the groups, and make each member a useful 
one, just as we expect him later to become a useful member of 
society. In other words, we should use our positions not only 
to teach music but also to develop character. It is strength of 


II —suitable for intermediate choirs. 
I1I—suitable for small town and village choirs. 
* —-suitable for schools. 


SYMPHONIC SIE 


Arrangements and Original Works for 


STRING ORCHESTRA 
By ARCADY DUBENSKY 








| Deli, Jeet Ban csv ccccscccsccsccceccscsscovesvcesees Gavotte 
RP rrr te Minuet 
| wom Wobor, Gad BM. onc ccccvccccccvcscccscceessccess Waltz 
Leciaic, Foam Maris... sccccccsccccsens Sarabande et Tambourtn 
Dubensky, Arcady, O6f.006 sccvcceses Old Russian Soldiers’ Song 
Dubensky, Arcady, aff......cccccccccccccccccccsvececs Rajah 
Dales, Fetes. sia sicceccncecesveccssscsstsncves Scherzo 
Calne, DONE on 0c ccccenécecnevessceesesencecséss Berceuse 
peer er reer res ee Ty Andante 


character as well as ability that makes for leadership, and we | 


are not making the most of our opportunities if we do not use 
our organizations for developing leadership. It is the boys and 
girls of today who are going to be our leaders tomorrow, 
not only in music but in all other fields, and as music teachers 
and educators we have much to do with the character of our 
leadership in the future. We must set the example of leader- 
ship ourselves if we are to expect the right kind of leadership 
from our students. 


right kind of citizenship training to make the musical training 
stick. So let us combine musicianship with leadership, and we 
will be giving the highest possible service to music and to edu- 
cation. 


December, Nineteen Thirty-seven 


Not many school bands and orchestras reach | 
the top with only musical training; they have had to have the | 


ee re eee Chorale: 
[To be continued} 


Scores 50 cents each; parts each 15 cents 


The BEST by TEST 


Bach (Kodaly) Our Father in Heaven 


| Selected from the repertoire of the “Symphonic Strings,” 


cond. Alfred Wallenstein, and broadcast frequently to the 
delight of countless listeners. Tested in the crucible of 


| actual performance, they are sincerely recommended as 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thoroughly practical and effective educational material. 
Scores will be cheerfully sent on approval. Kindly note 
there are no piano parts. 





Exclusive Representatives of leading European publishers 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
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Music Teachers National Association 


Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting to be held in conjunction with the Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting of the National Association of Schools of Music 
and the Third Annual Meeting of the American Musicological Society, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, December 28-31, 1937 







































Tuesday, December 28—Morning 10:00 Presentation and Discussion of (a) Certification of Pri- 
vate Teachers; (b) Affiliation of State and City Music 
10:00 Recistration, William Penn Hotel (seventeenth floor). Associations with the M. T. N. A., Edith Lucille Robbins, 


Chairman of Advisory Council, Lincoln, Nebraska; Glen 
Haydon, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 





10:00 Visit Exhibits. 


11:00 Meeting of the Executive ittee, M. T. N. A. . . 
pone he nll ne Cae " 11:20 Address and Demonstration: “Studying pier 
, 7 i llis, Baldwin- 
12:00 LUNCHEON. Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, under the aus- LL aa P oellcnagy oat —— Bullis, Ba 
ae a Alumni Club, Elizabeth S. Both- 12:05 Taxis leave William Penn Hotel for the factory of the 
ere Heinz Company (Grant Street Entrance). 
Tuesday, December 28—Afternoon Wednesday, December 29—Afternoon 


:20 LuncHEON. Compliments of the Heinz Company. 
:00 Inspection of the plant. 
:45 Taxis leave the Heinz plant for the William Penn Hotel. 


1:45 GeneraL Session (Grand Ball Room). Earl V. Moore, 1 
presiding. 
\ddress of Welcome: Hon. Cornelius E. Scully, Mayor 


— em ID 


of Pittsburgh. 2:30 SectionaAL MEETINGS. 

Response: J. Lawrence Erb, Past President, M. T. N. A., L. 

Connecticut College, New London. bealicks Public School Music Conference (Grand Ball Room). 

Announcements and Appointment of Nominating and Presiding: Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, New Jer- 

Resolutions Committees. sey, Chairman of Standing Committee on School Music. 
2:00 Memorials for the late Charles N. Boyd (1875-1937). Demonstrations and Discussions: Will Earhart, Director 

(a) For his colleagues in Pittsburgh, Rev. C. E. Culley. of Music, Pittsburgh. 

(b) For his colleagues in national organizations, Waldo Il. 

S. Pratt, Hartford, Connecticut. Violin and Chamber Music Conference (Urban Room). 


Chairman: Cecil Burleigh, University of Wisconsin, 


2:15 Music: Pittsburgh String Quartet. . , ; 
: a Madison. Address: “Foundation vs. Interpretation” Leon 





245 meni 4 ogy eel Benjamin F. Semetinl, Chicago Musical Collene, Chicago, [ilincis. 
ace envencne tescaae “alge —* yy sgl ee Music: The Federal Project String Orchestra, Joseph 
3:30 Sympostum. “Is Church Music Art?” Chairman: A. Rauterkus, Director. 
Palmer Christian, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Address: “Music in the Services of the Protestant ; : abt. “ait , , F 
Churches,” Eric DeLamarter, New York City. Advisory Council Conference. Presiding: Edith Lucille 
Robbins, Chairman, M. T. N. A. Advisory Council. 


4:20 Taxis leave Hotel for Sacred Heart Church (Grant 
Street Entrance). Wednesday, December 29—Evening 


:00 ApjourNED Session (Sacred Heart Church). The Rev. =. 
Thomas F. Coakley, D. D., Pastor; the Choir of Sacred 7:30 AnnuaL Banguet (Grand Ball Room). Toastmaster: 
Heart Church, Edgar Bowman, organist and choirmaster. Howard Hanson, Rochester, New York. Music: Saudek 
\ddress: “Music and the Liturgy of the Catholic Little Symphony, Pittsburgh, Victor Saudek, Director. 
Church,” The Rev. William J. Finn, New York City. 


SoLEMN VESPERS AND BENEDICTION. 


wn 


Thursday, December 30—Morning 


8:00 Breakfast, Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority. Chairman: Susan 
T. Canfield, Pittsburgh. 


Tuesday, December 28—Evening : ; 
9:30 Jornt Meetinc. American Musicological Society and the 


























6:15 Dinner (East Liberty Presbyterian Church). Music Teachers National Association (Grand Ball 

8:15 Apyournep Session (East Liberty Presbyterian Church). Room). ; 
(1) Examples of Protestant Church Music, Sixth U. P. Address: Carl Engel, President of the American Music- 
Church A Cappella Choir, Arthur B. Jennings, Director. ological Society, New York. 

(2) — in - ar < — nor aga Symposium: “Music in the Changing World.” 

Christos Vrionides, Long Island, New York. ) Ex- SO Biv renty-Mi . i 
amples of Greek Church Music, Sixth U. P. Church A 9? five, Twenty Minute, Zddheeste New York City. (2) 
Cappella Choir, Arthur B. Jennings, Director. (4) Music Modern Melody: What Is It? Roy Harris, Princeton 
in the Synagogue, Lazare Saminsky, New York City. University, Princeton, New Jersey. (3) Music and Elec- 
(5) Examples of Jewish Church Music, Choir of the tricity, J. Murray Barbour, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New 
Rodef Shalom Congregation, Charles A. H. Pearson, Di- York. "(4) The Changing Audience of the Composer, 
rector. Arthur Mendel, New York City. (5) America Moves 

10:15 Taxis leave for William Penn Hotel. to the Avant-Scene, Roger Sessions, Princeton University, 

Princeton, New Jersey. 
Wednesday, December 29—Morning Thursday, December 30—Afternoon 

8:00 Breakfast, Advisory Council. Chairman: Edith Lucille 1:00 Taxis leave hotel for visitation of the Oakland District 
Robbins. (Grant Street Entrance). 

9:00 GenerRAL Session (Grand Ball Room). Fundamental 1:30 Tours of Carnegie Art Museum and/or Mellon Institute 
Issues in Music for Secondary Schools, Peter W. and/or Cathedral of Learning. Concert in Carnegie Music 
Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia University, New Hall, under auspices of the Music Department of Carnegie 
York City. Discussion. Institute of Technology. 

9:30 Address: “Music as an Avocation,” W. F. G. Swann, Di- 4:30 Reception and Tea at the Foster Memorial, sponsored by 
rector, Bartol Research Foundation, Swarthmore, Penn- University of Pittsburgh and Tuesday Musical Club of 
sylvania. Pittsburgh, Mrs. Will Earhart, Chairman. 
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(for Festival Committees) 


CHORUSES 








with 
Orchestral Accompaniment 

Builder, The—Cadman........ 16 
Festival Hymn of Praise— 

GSS SRS ss arena 18 
Festival Prelude—Bach-Stoessel. .25 
Festival Prelude—Wagner-Krone .20 
Fox Festival Choral Series — 

Dykema and Reibold. Three 

Complete programs with 

Orchestra parts published. 

Book 1 (6 moe.). .....ssss -50 

Se SO eee .60 

Book 3 (6 nos.).......... -75 
Glad New Day — Saint-Saens- 

gis ay hu dinren tine ara 43a .20 
God of All Nature— 

Tschaikowsky-Loomis....... .16 
Hymn of the Pilgrims— 

I hi6 vc aioesasecun Be 
Hymn to Joy—Beethoven...... 10 
Land of Hope and Glory—Elgar. .20 
Mountains—Rasbach........... -16 

. Road to Romany, The—Brahms- 
{ Shc. s nab dbdpacdus tanta 15 
Seraphic Song—Rubinstein- 

SN an: ae cetiatacsades 25 
Song of the Marching Men— 

RES Se ER ne ree -20 
Winter and Spring—Schubert- 

Harrison (G6 mos.)........... 75 


Write for complete information on 
orchestra parts for above numbers. 


(for Voice Classes) 
SOLO MATERIAL 


Class Lessons in Singing— 





Pierce & Liebling.......... 1.00 
Art Song Argosy—Breach...... 1.00 
French Art Songs—Glenn & 

; | 1.00 
Singable Songs—Mason. . 1.00 
Classic Italian Sun~Ciene & 

ES boda gd kamen keno eas 1.00 
Art Songs for School and Studio 

r —Glenn & Spouse......... 1.00 
Pathways of Song—La Forge & 
I a A's ca dew 4 ce ahaa 1.00 


eOne account, one bill. 


109 S. Ludlow St. 
Dayton, Ohio 





113 W. 57th St. 
New York, N.Y. 





74 E. Mill St. 
Akron, Ohio 


LYON & HEALY 
aki atin Cfreelings 


and WAYS of KEEPING UP with 1938 in MUSIC 


Important Books 


Metropolitan Book of the Opera 


—Sanborn...............5: 
Stories Behind the World’s 
Great Music—Spaeth....... 2.50 
Key to the Art of Music, A— 
nck /d-as ee ain eke ee 2.00 
Victor Herbert—Kaye......... 1.00 
Standard Book of Celebrated “** 
Musicians—Whelbourn.... 1.59 
Listener’s Music—Hall........ 2.00 
Introduction to Music, An— 
PI 6. sa or wees nan<e 4.00 


Encylopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians, Parkhurst-DeBekker. 2.75 


Of Men and Music — Deems 
GS ba edokabeenonasKen 2.50 


LYON & HEALY’S 
CONTEST SERVICE 


All music on the National 
Lists for Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus can be secured from 
Lyon & Healy. Selections 
from these lists will be sent 
On Approval to directors who 
are choosing contest material. 


Individualized 
Selection 


Submit your contest problems 
to Lyon & Healy. Our staff 
is in touch with the available 
contest materials for every 
soloist and every group. A 
Lyon & Healy Individualized 


Selection takes into account . 


the music of all leading pub- 
lishers. 





1007 Huron Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 





25 W. 5th St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1620 Douglas St. 


Band Musie 


Buchtel Band Book..... 30 45 
All Melody Band Folio— 
| Eee -30 -60 


America Swings—Yoder. .35 -60 


Bridging the Gap, Book 2 
—Cheyette & Roberts .30 1.25 


Sweet Sixteen March 


Book—Richards...... 30 
Fox Ever Ready March 

| Re rere 30 50 

For the 

Choral Director 
Choral Technics—Earhart..... 1.50 
Ensemble Intonation—Woods.. .75 
Boston Music Choral Series, 

RRA Se MILER" - 
Flammer Collection for Three- 

Part Treble Voices......... -60 
Four Part Songs for Boys’ Voices 

Sas su panda oeink 75 
When Voices are Changing— 

erie RR eat -75 
Boston Music Choral Series, 

I 6 adarcnvt-adaweciwaeees -60 


Write for new list of recordings 
of Band and Orchestra Contest 
numbers. 


Lyon & Healy will 
make an announce- 
ment of great im- 
portance to Music 
Edueators in the 
next issue of Musie 
Edueators Journal 
---- Don’t miss it. 


LYON & HEALY offers you these Conveniences 


eEconomy— Savings in transportation charges and discounts. 
eAccuracy—Itemized invoices on every transaction. 


3844 Wilshire Blvd. 


Omaha, Neb. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Thursday, December 30—Afternoon (contd.) 
5:30 Taxis leave Foster Memorial for William Penn Hotel. 
6:00 Pi Kappa Lambda Dinner. Presiding: Robert G. Mc- 


Cutchan. 


Thursday, December 30—Evening 


7:50 Taxis leave William Penn Hotel for Syria Mosque 
(Grant Street Entrance). 
8:30 Concert: Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, Eugene 


Goossens, Conductor. 
10:30 Taxis leave Syria Mosque for William Penn Hotel. 


Friday, December 31—Morning 


9:00 GeneRAL Session (Grand Ball Room). 
Address: “School Credit for Lessons 
Teachers,” Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Address: “Tools for Tonal Thinking, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Address: “Visible Sound,” Dayton C. 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Music: Shapiro String Quartet. 

11:00 Annuat Bustness MEETING of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association. 

Summarized Reports of Standing Committees. 
Discussion of Recommendations from Advisory Council 
on: (a) Certification of Teachers of Music; (b) Possible 
Bases of Affiliation of State Associations with the Music 
Teachers National Association. 

12:00 LuncHEon (Chatterbox). Under the auspices of the Na- 


Under Private 
Conservatory, 


” 


Otto Miessner, 


Miller, Case 


tional Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, President. 
Address: Nikolai Sokoloff, Director, Federal Music Proj- 
ect, Washington, D. C. 
Music: Tuesday Musical String Ensemble, Margaret 
Horne, Director. 
Friday, December 31—Afternoon 
2:30 SecrIONAL MEETINGS. 
I, 

Piano Forum (Grand Ball Room). Presiding: Rudolph 
Ganz, Vice-President, M. T. N. A., Chicago, Illinois. 
Discussions on editions, musical ornaments and other 
topics to be announced—Leaders: Beryl Rubenstein, 


Cleveland, Ohio; Leo Miller, St. Louis, Missouri; Joseph 
Brinckman, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Discussions and 
demonstrations. 


IT. 


Vorce Forum (Urban Room). Presiding: John C. Wil- 
cox, Chicago, Illinois. Speakers: Wilmer T. Batholo- 
mew, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Mary- 
land: Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; Baxter Rinquest, 
Hollywood, California; Bernard U. Tayior, Institute of 
Musical Art, New York City. Discussions. 


Ill. 


Symposium (Cardinal Room). “The Significance of 
Scientific Research in the Psychology of Music.” Pre- 
siding: Max Schoen, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Addresses: (1) Recent Re- 
search in Acoustics in Relation to the Psychology of 
Music, Charles Williamson, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. (2) The Psychology of Music in Re- 
lation to Musical Esthetics, M. Emett Wilson, Associate 





Professor of Music, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

(3) The Psychology of Music in Relation to Musicology, 
Otto Ortmann, Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Maryland. (4) The Psychology of Music in 
Relation to Music Education, Orville J. Borchers, Direc- 
tor, School of Music, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. 

3:00 Meetinc or Executive CommirtrTesc, M. T. N. A. (Presi- 
dent’s Room). 


National Association of Schools of Music 
Sunday, December 26 


10:00 MeetING oF CoMMISSION ON CurRICULA (Cardinal 
Room). 


2:30 MEETING oF ExecutIvE CoMMITTEE (Cardinal Room). 


Monday, December 27 


10:00 AnNuaL Bustness MeetinG (Cardinal Room). Presi- 
dent Howard Hanson, presiding. 
2:00 ApjourNED Business MEETING (Cardinal Room). Pres- 


entation and Discussion of Report of Committee on 
Graduate Study in Music. 


Tuesday, December 28 


9:00 ApyjouRNED Bustness MEeEtING (Cardinal Room). Dis- 
cussion of (1) State of Certification in Public School 
Music; (2) Varying Requirements for the Master of 
Music Degree in Music Education. 

2:00 Joint Session with M. T. N. A. (Grand Ball Room). 
Memorial for the late Charles N. Boyd. 

3:00 Frnat Bustness Meetinc (Cardinal Room). 
of officers. Miscellaneous business. 


Election 


Wednesday, December 29 


7:30 ANNUAL Banquet (Grand Ball Room). 
M. T. N. A. and A. M. S. 


Jointly with 


American Musicological Society 
Wednesday, December 29 


9:30 First Session (Cardinal Room). Addresses: (1) Pre- 
history of Music, Curt Sachs, New York City; (2) Ein 
Frohlich Wesen: The Career of a German Song in the 
Sixteenth Century, Charles W. Fox, Eastman School of 
Music. (3) Cerone’s Approach to the Teaching of 
Counterpoint, Ruth Hannas, University of North Caro- 
lina. (4) Some Adventures in Handel Research, Jacob 
M. Coopersmith, New York City. 

2:00 Seconp Session (Cardinal Room). Addresses: (1) The 

Performance of Bach: An Example of the Relation Be- 

tween Research and Practical Music Making, G. Wallace 

Woodworth, Harvard University. (2) Some Possible 

Origins of the Italian “Ars Nova,” Leonard Ellinwood, 

Michigan State College. (3) The Collegium Musicum 

at Lititz, Pennsylvania, during the Eighteenth Century, 

Theodore M. Finney, University of Pittsburgh. (4) 

Problems of Editing Old Music: A Modern Approach, 

Hans T. David, New York City. 

ANNUAL BaNnguet (Grand Ball Room). 

M. T. N. A. and N. A. S. M. 


Jointly with 


NSN 
oe) 
os 
— 


Thursday, December 30 


9:30 Titrrp Session (Grand Ball Room). Jointly with M. T. 
N. A. See M. T. N. A. program of December 30 for 
details of this session. 

2:00 Business Meetinc of the A. M. S. (Cardinal Room). 








PUT THE DATE ON YOUR CALENDAR—RESiiRVE YOUR ROOM NOW 
M.E.N.C. Biennial Convention, St. Louis, Mar. 27—Apr. 1, 1938 


Tue Jerrerson Hoter, HEADQUARTERS 
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TWO EDUCATIONAL AND ENTERTAINING OPERETTAS 


ISTO oho UE yt 














b GLUCK! 
ee Golden 


-RESBEBIESAIN Cockerel’’ 
(Le Coq d’Or) 


| 
| OPERETTA IN 3 ACTS 7” 
We  GLucK | 
War] == | | 





Adapted from 















by 
| the 
- RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Original Score 
Adapted by 
“Ts $7 ay a oy 
RANTES PROT One R Lois von Haupt 
by COIS vonHAVPT Lois von Haupt 
FLRAN-YOGEL (QIML, 
| Pun - 60 {iNT PETLADELPEIA | 


| This famous opera-ballet can be used for Upper Grades or Junior High. 
It is in three acts, with four principals, chorus in unison or two part harmony, 7 5 Cc 
and dances. Vocal score, piano accompaniment with full directions... . 


A classical operetta in three acts, admirable for Junior High Schools, esnploy- 
ing five principals, chorus of mixed voices or unison, with ballet. Vocal 80c 
score, piano accompaniment with full directions.................0020e000e 





ELKAN-VOGEL CO. Inc. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Seventy-First Anniversary Year 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


Announcing the SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL for 1938, offering an unusually complete series in accredited 


courses in Music Education leading to Bachelor and Master of Music Education degrees. 

Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, an institutional member of 
the National Association of Schools of Music; recognized by the Illinois State Examining Board for Teachers 
Certificates, and by the Board of Education of the City of Chicago. Credits and degrees are recognized by 

_ State Departments of Education. 

THE COLLEGIATE FACULTY for the Summer Master School will include concert artists and master 
teachers of national and international reputation such as: Rudolph Ganz, Karl W. Gehrkens, Leon Sametini, 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, Daniel Saidenberg, Alexander Raab, Graham Reed, Silvio Scionti, Nelli Gardini, 
John Carre, Max Wald, Mary Strawn Vernon, Oscar W. Anderson, Eleanor Harris Burgess, Hans Herman 
Rosenwald, Belle Forbes Cutter, Helen Curtis, Mollie Margolies, Lillian Powers, Erich Sorantin, LeRoy 
Wetzel, Charles H. Demorest, C. Gordon Wedertz, and many others. 


STUDENT AID available to a number of deserving students each summer in the form of part time employ- 
ment in the College offices; other self-help opportunities are available for many students. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES are located on the fourth, fifth and sixth floors of the college building; there are 


separate floors for both men and women students; rates are economical. 


First Term Opens Monday, June 20th; Second Term Opens Monday, August Ist, 1938 
Write now for Free Catalog: Address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


64 E. Van Buren St. R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager Chicago, Illinois 
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Association and Club News 








Missouri M. E. A. 


4 Tue third annual clinic and conference 
of Missouri supervisors and teachers of 
music was held in Kansas City, Novem- 
ber 11, 12, and 13, under the sponsorship 
of the Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation in codperation with the Kansas 
City public schools. The three-day ses- 
sion comprised clinics and demonstrations 
in band, orchestra, and choral work, as 
well as special clinics and demonstrations 
in vocal and instrumental work for the 
grades and junior high school. 

Among the directors and speakers ap- 
pearing on the program were: Ralph E. 
Rush, director of music, Cleveland 
Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; Orville Borchers, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; 
Bernard U. Taylor, Juilliard School of 
Music, New York City; Karl Krueger, 
conductor of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; Mabelle Glenn, director 
of music, Kansas City public schools; 
George Melcher, superintendent of the 
Kansas City public schools; Henry 
Ruester, Ludwig Music House, St. Louis; 
Charles W. Benner, Jenkins Music Com- 
pany, Kansas City; George Keenan, 
Westport High School, Kansas City; 
Lytton S. Davis, of Omaha; Dean E. 
Douglass, state supervisor of music in 
Missouri; Joseph E. Maddy, president of 
the Music Educators National Confer- 


ence, and C. V. Buttelman, executive 
secretary of the Conference. 
Featured musical events included a 


complimentary concert presented by the 
Jenkins Music Company in the auditorium 
of the Jenkins Building, November 11, 
and the festival program presented by 
the Kansas City public schools at 
Municipal Auditorium, November 12, 
with 3,500 pupils participating. 

At the business meeting, held Friday 
evening, November 12, plans were dis- 
cussed for the Association’s participation 
in the National convention to be held in 


St. Louis, March 27-April 1. The re- 
vised constitution was adopted, pending 
a referendum of the membership at the 
next meeting. The number of directors 
was increased to include one from each 
school classification, A, B, C, and CC, 
thus giving a more equable representa- 
tion to the smaller towns. Also several 
changes were made in the membership 
clauses, one of which provides for the 
admission of administrators to member- 
ship in the Association. 

The officers elected for the 1937-38 
season are: President—James P. Robert- 
son, Springfield; Vice-President for the 
Orchestra Division—Rogers Whitmore, 
Columbia; Vice-President for the Band 
Division—Oliver Humo, Shelbina; Vice- 
President for the Choral Division—By- 
ron Munson, Memphis; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Annie Louise Huggins, Flat River ; 
Directors—Wilfred C. Schlager, Kansas 
City; William C. Rice, St. Joseph; J. F. 
Skinner, St. Charles; S. Harold Linton, 
LaTour; Anne Louise Hibbs, Birch 
Tree; Ex officio—Dean E. Douglass. 


Ohio Valley M. E. A. 


4 Tue November 10 meeting of the as- 
sociation was “Administrator’s Night,” 
with R. D. Smith, superintendent of 
schools of Crestline, Ohio, as principal 
speaker. Romine Hamilton, formerly of 
Detroit, Michigan, and now concert- 
master of the Wheeling Symphony Or- 
chestra, also addressed the meeting. 
Plans for the musical activities of 
1937-38 season were discussed with Ruth 
Baily, of Martins Ferry, chairman of 
the committee on vocal affairs, and C. 
Lawrence Kingsbury, of Wheeling High 
School, chairman of the committee on 
instrumental affairs, leading the discus- 
sions. A band clinic will be held this 
season, with William D. Revelli in 
charge, and an ensemble and solo con- 
test and a summer band and orchestra 
camp will be held next summer at Ogle- 
bay Park. In addition, a junior-senior 
high school choral festival will be held 





Officers of the Missouri Music Educators Association 1937-38 


Front Row—left to right: 
(Secretary-Treasurer), Flat 


James Robertson (President), Springfield; Annie Louise Huggins 
River; Anne Louise Hibbs (Director), Birch Tree; Wilfred Schlager 


(Director), Kansas City. Back Row: William C. Rice (Director), St. Joseph; Oliver Humo (Vice- 
President Band Division), Shelbina; Dean E. Douglass (Director), Jefferson City; Harold Linton 
(Director), LaTour; Joseph F. Skinner (Director), St. Charles; Byron Munson (Vice President 
Vocal Division), Memphis. Not in picture: Rogers Whitmore (Vice-President Orchestra Division), 


Columbia. 
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in the early spring—Edwin M. Steckel, 
Secretary. 


Michigan M. E. A. 


4 Tue Michigan Music Educators As- 


sociation is working with the state 
steering committee under the general di- 
rection of the state superintendent of 
public instruction in formulating a pro- 
visional curriculum of music. The cur- 
riculum for band will be printed by the 
State Department and will be available 
to all members who desire it. The ele- 
mentary school music curriculum is now 
being formulated. 

Other projects of the M.M.E.A. for 
this year include the organization of a 
placement bureau in cooperation with 
the Michigan Education Association 
Placement Service and the formation of 
an educational program stressing stringed 
instrument playing, which will result in 
the presentation of a state string orches- 
tra at the annual meeting in Ann Arbor 
next May. 

The M.M.E.A. is actively codperating 
in fostering and maintaining a choral 
alliance which will unify school teachers 
of choral groups. Especial emphasis is 
to be given to the furtherance of pro- 
motional work in rural school music. 
The regional music section meetings of 
the M.M.E.A. are now the reorganized 
music section meetings of the Michigan 
Education Association. The president 
spoke at the meetings held this year in 
Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, and Battle 
Creek. 

All members and friends of the Asso- 
ciation are invited to attend a meeting 
of the officers and committees which 
will be held at the Hotel Olds in Lan- 
sing, December 18.— Davip Mattern, 
President. 


Kansas M. E. A. 


4 AT THE annual meeting of the Kansas 
Music Educators Association, held at the 
University of Wichita, November 5 and 
6, clinics, demonstrations, and discussions 
pertaining to the various phases of music 
at all educational levels—junior and sen- 
ior high school, elementary and rural 
schools—comprised the program of the 
two-day session. 

Among the speakers and clinic direc- 
tors were: George M. Younkman, Wich- 
ita High School East; Carleton Stewart, 
Mason City, Iowa; Commissioner FE. A. 
Thomas, Topeka; Richard S. Dabney, 
Kansas City; Grace V. Wilson, super- 
visor of music, Wichita; Elsie Thrasher, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
Lloyd Loar, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; Duff Middleton, su- 
pervisor of instrumental music, Wichita; 
Gratia Boyle, Wichita High School East; 
Otto W. Miessner, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Catharine E. Strouse, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Music Educa- 
tors Conference, extended greetings from 
the Conference and proposed an affiia- 
tion of the two organizations. 

Following are the new officers for the 
1937-38 season: President—William Al- 
timari, Atchison; Vice-President—Virgil 
F. Parman, Dodge City; Secretary— 
Luther Leavengood, Winfield; Treasurer 
—Alan Watrous, Hutchison. The board 
of directors will be appointed by the in- 
coming president.—C. S. 
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West Virginia M. E. A. 


4 THE West Virginia Music Educators 
Association, meeting in conjunction with 
the convention of the State Education 
Association of which it is the Music Sec- 
tion, held its annual luncheon meeting, 
November 5, in the Crystal Room of the 
Stonewall Jackson Hotel, in Clarksburg. 
Among the guests of honor at the 
luncheon were: Max T. Krone and Mrs. 
Krone, of Evanston, Illinois; Pierre 
Henrotte and Mrs. Henrotte, of Wood- 
stock, New York; Leon Wagner, of 
Evanston, Illinois; C. S. Boucher, presi- 
dent of West Virginia University, of 
Morgantown; Elizabeth Shelton, of Blue- 
field; and John R. Swales and Mrs. 
Swales, of Parkersburg. Short talks 
were made by Mr. Krone, Mr. Henrotte, 
Dr. Boucher, Miss Shelton, and Mr. 
Swales, and the musical program ar- 
ranged by Clyde Beckett was given by 
Margaret Reger, Irene Myers, Robert 
Kelley, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Henshaw, 
and Leon Wagner, cantor of the A Cap- 
pella Choir of Northwestern University, 
who sang two numbers from the Jewish 
liturgy. Mr. Wagner was soloist with 
the All-State Chorus this year. 

The appearances of the All-State 
Chorus and the All-State Orchestra were 
featured events on the program of the 
State Education Association, and a vote 
of thanks goes to Mr. Krone and Mr. 
Evanson for their work with the Chorus; 
to Joseph E. Maddy and Mr. Henrotte 
for their work with the Orchestra; to 
Miss Shelton and Mr. Swales, chairmen 
of the two All-State groups, and to 
Katherine Moore, of Keyser, for her 
work as accompanist for the Chorus. 

A new phase of the work of the 
M.E.A. is in the Junior High School Di- 
vision of the State Education Association 
program. This year a panel discussion 
was held on the general topic “The Why, 
How, What, and Where of Music in the 


“ 


une 


4| 
4 


Junior High School Program.” Eliza- 
beth Ransell, of Parkersburg, is chair- 
man of the Music Division of the Junior 
High School Section for 1938-39. 


At the regular business session, the 
following officers were elected: Chair- 
man—J. Henry Francis, Charleston; 
Secretary—Robert G. Williams, Charles- 
ton; Treasurer—Marie D. Boette, Buck- 
hannon; Chorus Chairman—C. C. Arms, 
Clarksburg; Orchestra Chairman—John 
R. Swales, Parkersburg. — PAULINE 
MATTINGLY. 


Central Long Island 


A AT THE first fall meeting of the Cen- 
tral Long Island Music Educators Asso- 
ciation in Islip, October 28, plans for the 
1938 spring festival were the main sub- 
ject of discussion. Committees were ap- 
pointed to further the activities in the 
various classifications — band, orchestra, 
chorus, and the selection of music for the 
festival program. 

Sadie A. MacArthur, who was elected 
to the presidency of the Association upon 
its organization in December, 1936, asked 
to be relieved of her duties, and her 
resignation was regretfully accepted.— 
Martian McCurtcHeon, Acting President. 


North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association 


4 Tue North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association held a meeting in Greensboro, 
October 15, with more than a hundred 
members in attendance. The constitution 
was adopted providing for various types 
of memberships, including both private 
and public school music teachers. It also 
provides for closer articulation between 
the state organization and the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference.—F. STANLEY 
SMITH, Secretary. 





Ohio M. E. A. 


4 At the October 17 meeting held in 
Columbus, the officers and a goodly rep- 
resentation of the members of the As- 
sociation were present for a three-hour 
session, at which the appointed officers 
were approved, and other important mat- 
ters discussed. 

The executive committee, composed 
of the 1937-38 officers of the Associa- 
tion, is as follows: President—Eugene 
J. Weigel, Columbus; First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Gertrude A. DeBats, Bedford; 
Second Vice-President—George E. 
Waln, Oberlin; Treasurer—Paul E. 
Stevens, Delaware; Executive Secretary 
—Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin. The rep- 
resentatives are: Dwight L. Brown, 
Greenville; A. Hoye Godfrey, Kent; 
G. Austin Kuhns, Steubenville; Richard 
McCutchan, Logan; Faye Rees, Wooster ; 
Edith M. Keller, Columbus; Harry F. 
Clarke, Cleveland. 

Quoting from the November issue of 
the Triad concerning the various accom- 
plishments of the meeting: 

“Attention is called to the addition of 
a parochial music committee to be headed 
by John W. Fehring, Teachers College 
of the Athenaeum, Cincinnati, and the 
division of the elementary, junior, and 
senior high school music committees into 
vocal and instrumental committees. The 
appointment of Superintendent F. L. Kin- 
ley, of Findlay, as school administrators’ 
representative on the board of directors 
was hailed as one of the most progressive 
advances made. 

“W. Jerd Bayless, of Wellston, was 
appointed Southeast District chairman 
upon the resignation of W. Richard Mc- 
Cutchan, who is already an elected mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Mr. Mc- 
Cutchan will act as assistant chairman 
in the Southeast division. To fill the 
vacancy on the board caused by the resig- 


A 
be 


Members of the Missouri Music Educators Association in clinic session at Central Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri, November 1937 
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SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 








FOR BEGINNERS and NEAR BEGINNERS 








Wee inbevenm@ Lducational and Recreational FREE! 
A Solo Cornet or First 


For all usable 


Supervisors and band and orchestra 














Instruments leaders, after use of these books, declare Violin part will be 
ON APPROVAL their practical utility for teaching and sent upon request 
playing purposes. Thousands upon 
A COMPLETE SET thousands of copies are put into use A CATALOGUE 
of Each Book will be sent every school year. Descriptive of all Books will 
on approval. be sent if desired 
FOUNDATION TO @ For starting a band. Hundreds of imitations but not one that has taken its place with educators. 
BAND PLAYING It still reigns supreme for which it was designed. 
By Fred Griffen 
OMe) a ole tele Me isle Melaetsl tia) 
ADVANCED LESSONS @ This set of books just fits in for teaching a band that has had some training. A wealth of 
(Follows ‘‘Foundation to educational material and many beautiful original compositions, varied enough to make up a com- 
Band Playing‘’) plete programme. 
re} :10)0), )0 48) :).e) 2 @ Every year this work becomes more and more the favorite of teachers of orchestras. It was de- 
ORCH. TRAINING signed for the purpose of teaching beginners individually and in ensemble playing. An enormous 
“ amount of educational material, illustrations, exercises and music for each individual instrument. 


a Ft Weletele Melotard) 


By Claude Rader There are two separate arrangements, one to play alone, the other to play with the other instruments. 


THE NEW WAY @ It’s to start beginners on the way to play quickly. A student who has not had an instrument 


METHOD in his hands may be playing after a few hours practice. He will be playing the same melodies 
: right along with more advanced players. All melodies are arranged in various grades of difficulty, 
By W. A. Storer so that players of different stages of advancement may play the melodies together at the same 


(For band and orchestra 


playing) time. With this “method” students will never have a dry or discouraging hour and the teacher will 


be happy in their enthusiasm. 


INTRODUCING @ Contains the themes of the famous compositions of the great composers, easily arranged and 
THE CLASSICS full for as few as five instruments. They are within the understanding of the student and within 
easy playing range of his instruments. The playing of them will do much toward the student 


8 he eeren gaining an appreciation of the beautiful in good music. These classics should be played for 
Parts available for all instruments) recreation and in conjunction with educational and other material. 


JENKINS JUNIOR @ Progressively arranged, from the easiest to about grade two. Fifteen beautiful compositions; 
ORCHESTRA BOOK waltzes, serenades, overtures, etc. Playable in over 100 different combinations as solos, duets— 
in fact—every conceivable combination. A very wonderful collection of music that is as attractive 


(With band parts) ; . - 
By W. D. McCaughey to the professional as to the amateur organization. 


@ Contains 20 beautiful compositions arranged so that with the violin, one or more performers can 
play them effectively. Among these compositions are “Shadows” by Bond, "Sing, Smile, Slumber,” 
“March Aux Flambeaux” by Clark. The others are equally as good. 


JENKINS ARTISTIC 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


(All orchestra parts) 


@ For Senior and Junior bands. Just the kind of music a band enjoys. Marches, serenades, 
waltzes, overtures, etc. 


7 VO .0 0) 4b 7.0. 101010) .4 


arts available for all bar 












@ Contains the scales in bass and treble clef; tuning instructions; exercises in unison and 
harmonized; elements of music; many compositions, among them the national melodies, and the 
well known sacred songs, such as “Nearer My God to Thee,” etc. 


JENKINS BEGINNERS 
BAND BOOK AND 
INSTRUCTOR 


Glo tele Mh olotat- mele) 


@ Contains 20 pages of music, 19 beautiful compositions—a combination of rare, bright, tuneful 
and nicely flowing counter melodies, varied and interesting harmonies, and while easy to play, 
they have the quality and stamp of high grade music. The compositions contained in “Everybody's 
Band Book” are arranged so that almost any combination of instruments can play them effectively, 
provided a lead instrument is used. 


EVERYBODY'S BAND 
Ole) 4 





JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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New Jersey Department of Music, State Teachers Association—Annual Luncheon 


This picture made at Hotel Traymore, Saturday, November 13, shows a partial view of the 
luncheon group which included many visitors from out of the state. 


nation of Eleanor Barnard, Dwight L. 
Brown, of Greenville, was elected as 
member of the board of directors. 

“The recommendation put forward by 
President Weigel that noncompetitive 
groups be definitely included in contest 
programs permitting any group to par- 
ticipate for criticism only, was unani- 
mously carried. Thus a Class A school, 
for example, could play in a contest but 
use other music numbers than those re- 
quired for competition in that class (for 
example, class AA, or B, or even CC 
music) and receive the judge’s comments 
but no rating. It was pointed out that 
this would encourage new organizations 
to participate even though they know 
that they are not up to the standard of 
their particular class. To gain eligibility 
for state and national contests, such 
groups would have to develop to the 
point where they could enter directly into 
the competition with the required music 
for their class. This might take a num- 
ber of years but the group could be com- 
peting only with itself from year to year, 
striving ever for a higher standard of 
performance. It is hoped this encourage- 
ment will bring many more schools into 
this year’s district and state music activi- 
ties. 

After much discussion, it was decided 
to retain the regular six-district plan for 
this year’s activities with a few adjust- 
ments. It was recommended that the 
border counties between Southwest dis- 
trict and Central district be permitted to 
choose the district in which the musical 
participation shall be for their schools, 
this to be arranged upon agreement with 
the two district chairmen involved. The 
same plan was made available to the 
border counties between the East and 
Northeast districts. President Weigel 
appointed a committee to draw up a ques- 
tionnaire which will be submitted to the 
administrators and music teachers of 
Ohio in the hope that: the replies received 
will make possible a more satisfactory 
division of the state into districts for or- 
ganized music activities. The committee is 
as follows: Chairman F. L. Kinley, Find- 
lay; M. Elizabeth Lawrence, Oxford: 
Edith M. Keller, Columbus; G. Austin 
Kuhns, Steubenville.” 

Another organization activity that is 
taking place in Ohio is the formation of 
In-and-About Clubs around each of the 
cities of good size where it is easily pos- 
sible for the music teachers of the 


smaller areas to come together for an 
occasional dinner or luncheon meeting 
and social gathering. All such clubs will 
codperate with the O. M. E. A. district 
chairmen and their organizations, thus 
becoming auxiliaries not only of the State 
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Association but also of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 

In addition to the news of the state, 
the November Triad also carries a com- 
plete official list of contest materials in 
all classifications for chorus, band, and 
orchestra. Persons desiring to secure 
copies may do so by addressing Arthur 
L. Williams, Editor of the Triad, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 


New Jersey Department of 
Music, S. T. A. 


4 OnE of the most successful meetings 
in the history of the New. Jersey De- 
partment of Music was held in connec- 
tion with the convention of the S.T.A., 
November 12-14. The program of the 
Department of Music was carried out 
as announced in a previous issue of the 
JournaL. The revised constitution was 
adopted, subject to confirmation at the 
next annual meeting. A concert by the 
All-State Orchestra and Chorus with 
Jose Iturbi as conductor was exception- 
ally successful from every standpoint. A 
new feature was the nation-wide broad- 
cast of the state chorus and orchestra as 
one of the regular programs of the Mu- 
sic and American Youth series. The De- 
partment now has the largest member- 
ship in its history, and is carrying a 
year-round schedule of activities embrac- 
ing all sections in the state and all phases 
of music education. 

The new officers elected at the annual 
business meeting were A. Dwight Brown, 
2nd Vice-President and Corrine R. 
Woodruff, Corresponding Secretary. Of- 
ficers re-elected were Mabel E. Bray, 
President; K. Elizabeth Ingalls, 1st Vice- 
president; L. Rogene Borgen, Treasurer ; 
Georgia Chew, Recording Secretary. 


Connecticut M. E. A. 


4 THE sixth annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Music Educators Association was 
held in Bridgeport, October 29, with an 
unusually large attendance of members, 
guests, and friends. Geoffrey O’Hara 
spoke and entertained the group with 
musical selections. New officers were 
elected as follows: President—Herbert 
A. France, Storrs; Vice-President—Mary 
C. Donovan, Greenwich; Recording 
Secretary—Ruth de Villa Franca, Dan- 
bury; Corresponding Secretary—May 
Andrus, Hamden; Treasurer—Leon R. 
Corliss, Naugatuck. 

The board of directors of the Associa- 
tion are: Senior Member—W. Raymond 
Randall, Stamford; Junior Member— 
Floyd C. Evans, Waterbury; Private 
Teacher—Estelle Baldwin, Milford ; Mem- 





ber-at-Large—Agnes W. Wakeman, New 
Haven. The member-at-large was ap- 
pointed as chairman of a special drive 
for new members for the Association. 


It was decided by vote that henceforth, 
the Connecticut festival will be held bien- 
nially, with Greenwich as the host city 
for 1939. It was further decided that in 
the alternate years, a special day for 
school visitation be set aside for the pur- 
pose of observing the music work being 
done in the schools of some one city. 
Greenwich was suggested as the first city 
to be visited—Herbert A. France, Presi- 
dent. 


Louisiana M. E. A. 


A MEETING in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Louisiana Teachers As- 
sociation, which was held in Shreveport, 
November 18-20, the Music Education 
Association sponsored an all-day ses- 
sion, November 19, devoted to demon- 
strations of vocal and instrumental music 
work in the elementary schools and the 
high schools of the state. O. Lincoln 
Igou, president of the association, pre- 
sided at the opening meeting, and Lil- 
lian G. McCook, of Louisiana State Nor- 
mal College, and Leonard Denena, first 
vice-president of the association, pre- 
sided at the vocal and instrumental music 
sections respectively. 

Among those appearing on the pro- 
gram were: H. W. Stopher, of Louisi- 
ana State University; Dwight Davis, of 
Byrd High School, Shreveport; Ross 
Phares, Winnfield; Lloyd Funchess, as- 
sistant state supervisor of music; W. H. 
Sims, Shreveport; Marjorie Harp, of 
Louisiana State University; Walter 
Purdy, Natchitoches; Ruth _ Bonner, 
Shreveport; Harvey Nelson, Ruston; 
Walter Minniear, Monroe; A. J. Steph- 
ens, of Louisiana State University; 
George Stout, of East Baton Rouge 
Parish. 

At the annual business meeting, the 
following officers were elected for the 
year ensuing: 

President—Ralph Pottle, Director of 
Music, Southeastern La. College, Ham- 
mond; Ist Vice-President—Lincoln Igou, 
Dep’t of Music, Centenary College, 
Shreveport; 2nd Vice-President—Mar- 
jorie Harp, Educational Extension Divi- 
sion, La. State University, Baton Rouge; 
Secretary—Ross Phares, Director of In- 
strumental Music, Winnfield; Treasurer 
—Howard Voorhies, Director Instru- 
mental Music, Lafayette. 

Board of Directors: First District— 
W. Hines Sims, Fair Park High School, 
Shreveport; Second District—Walter 
Purdy, La. State Normal College, Natchi- 
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toches; Third District—Charles Wagner, 
Director of Parochial Schools, New Or- 
leans; For Vocal Events—Paul Thorn- 
ton, Director of Music, Louisiana State 
Normal College, Natchitoches; For Band 
Events—George E. Stout, Director of In- 


strumental Music, Baton Rouge; For 
Orchestral Events—Dwight Davis, Di- 
rector of Music, Byrd High School, 


Shreveport; Honorary Director—H. W. 
Stopher, Director of Music, La. State 
University, Baton Rouge—W. E. Purdy, 
Journal Correspondent. 


Colorado Instrumental Directors 


4 THE PROGRAM of the fifth annual 
instrumental clinic, held at the Acacia 
Hotel, in Colorado Springs, December 3 
and 4, included demonstrations, concerts, 
and discussions. Superintendent H. E. 
Eldridge, of Colorado Springs, spoke, 
and Fred Fink and L. E. Smith directed 
the clinic orchestra and band in num- 
bers selected from the National contest 
list. Other programs of music were 
provided by the Denver String Quartet; 
the Colorado Springs High School Or- 
chestra, Fred Fink, director; and the 
Colorado Springs A Cappella Chorus, 
Donald E. Haley, director. 

According to Herbert K. Walther, 
secretary of the Colorado Instrumental 
Directors Association, the organization 
sponsoring the clinic, two important is- 
sues were decided by vote of the mem- 
bers: (1) The division of Colorado into 
two regions, northern and southern, for 
competition-festival purposes; and (2) 
The merging of the instrumental and 
vocal music groups of the state into one 
general organization to be known as the 
Colorado Music Educators Association. 

A committee of superintendents was 
chosen to act in an advisory capacity in 
deciding these issues. Serving on the 
committee were Chairman H. E. Eld- 
ridge, of Greeley; H. N. Corning, Colo- 
rado Springs; Ward I. Miller, Fort Col- 
lins; G. K. McCauley, Las Animas; 
John Little, Center. John C. Kendel 
represented Denver. Report of the ac- 
tions taken by the Association will be 
included in the next JourRNAL. 


Western Kentucky M. T. A. 


4 Tue Western Kentucky Music Teach- 
ers Association held its first fall meeting 
at Murray State Teachers College, Oc- 
tober 8, in conjunction with the meeting 
of the first district of the Education 
Association. Officers were elected as 
follows: President—William H. Fox, 
Murray; Vice-President—Everett Crane, 
Murray; Secretary-Treasurer—Hazel 
Graham Moss, Paducah. 

Plans were made for a clinic to be 
held at Murray State Teachers College 
for the purpose of reading state contest 
music. College organizations will partici- 
pate in the clinic, with the supervisors of 
the district conducting. December 23 is 
the probable date of the clinic. 

Price Doyle, of Murray, outlined a plan 
for organizing the various counties served 
by the Association into county units—the 
meetings to be held in alternate months, 
with a subsequent reduction in the number 
of meetings of the organization as a 
whole. It was suggested that such a 
reorganization would tend to unify the 
work of the music teacher and the music 
supervisor, and that it would generally 
enhance the effectiveness of the organi- 
zation. The plan was adopted, and the 
executive committee was instructed to 
appoint temporary chairmen in each 
county.—Hazel Graham Moss, Secretary. 
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New York State Association 


4 THREE all-state organizations—choral, 
band, and orchestra—each numbering 
well over a hundred members, appeared 
on the program of the fifth annual clinic 
ot the New York State School Band and 
Orchestra Association, held in Ithaca, 
December 2, 3, and 4. Appearing as 
guest conductors were Alfred E. Spouse, 
of Rochester; William D. Revelli, of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Adam P. Lesinsky, president of the Na- 
tional School Orchestra Association. 

Among the speakers were Victor L. 
F. Rebmann, head of the music depart- 
ment of Ithaca College; A. R. Mc- 
Allister, president of the National School 
Band Association; Leonard Bliss Job, 
president of Ithaca College; E. G. 
Simmons, superintendent of schools, Cort- 
land, New York; Russell Carter, state 
supervisor of music in New York; Ar- 
thur R. Goranson, president of the New 
York State School Band and Orchestra 
Association. 

Also contributing to the success of the 
program were Laura Bryant, Frank D. 
Boynton, Foster Hall, and others, who 
assisted with rehearsals and presented 
demonstrations. Among the local or- 
ganizations participating were the Ithaca 
College and High School groups in indi- 
vidual appearances, as well as in conjunc- 
tion with the all-state organizations. 

Officers were elected for 1937-38 as 
follows: 

President—Arthur R. Goranson, James- 
town; Vice-President Band Division— 
Ray Russel, Canandaigua; Vice-Presi- 
dent Orchestra Division—Cornelius Gall, 
Hamilton; Vice-President Vocal Divi- 
sion—Thomas Gillespie, Endicott; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Frederic F. Swift, Ilion; 
Directors—John Fraser, Seneca Falls; 


George Abbott, Elmira; Luther Haw- 
kins, Poughkeepsie; E. L. Freeman, 
Syracuse; Frank Gullo, Cattaraugus; 


Ray Hasenauer, Rochester; James Gar- 
field, Potsdam; Jesse Lillywhite, South- 
ampton; C. B. Scammel, Lyons; Lloyd 
3remer, Tonawanda. 


Delaware S. E. A. 


4 THE FOLLOWING officers were elected 
by the Department of Music at its ses- 
sion held during the recent convention 


of the State Education Association: 
President—Paul Weil, Seaford; Vice- 


President—Lester Bucher, Newark; Sec- 
retary—Florence Horn, Milford; Treas- 
urer—Wilbert B. Hitchner, Wilmington. 


Nebraska Music Educators 
Association 


4 As THIS JOURNAL goes to press word 
is received regarding the organization of 
the Nebraska Music Educators Associa- 
tion. This action took place at the meet- 
ing of the Nebraska Bandmasters Asso- 
ciation and the Nebraska Choral Direc- 
tors Association held at Wayne, Novem- 
ber 27, reported on page fourteen of this 
issue. The new association replaces the 
Bandmasters Association and the Choral 
Directors Association by combining them, 
together with an Orchestra Division, un- 
der one administration. Officers of the 
newly formed Association are: President 
—Arthur G. Harrell, Kearney; Vice- 
President Band Division—R. Cedric An- 
derson, North Platte; Vice-President Or- 
chestra Division— Bernard Nevin, Lin- 
coln; Vice-President Choral Division— 
D. R. Appelman, Kearney; Secretary- 
Treasurer—M. H. Shoemaker, Hastings; 





Member at Large—Lytton S. Davis, 
Omaha. A further report of the Ne- 
braska Association activities will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


Rhode Island M. E. A. 


4 Tue Association meeting of October 
28, held at the Crown Hotel in Provi- 
dence, was a luncheon in honor of Elmer 
S. Hosmer, of Pawtucket. Walter H. 
Butterfield, speaking for the Association, 
expressed the appreciation of all the mem- 
bers for Mr. Hosmer’s services in the 
field. Irving Cheyette spoke on the sub- 
ject “New Techniques in Instrumental 
Music.” 

Plans are under way for an All-Rhode 
Island State Orchestra, a festival, and a 
series of broadcasts for the schools, to 
be sponsored by the Association. Further 
information concerning these endeavors 
will be given in later issues of the 
JourNAL.—Margaret M. Lally, Secretary. 


Central Kentucky M. E. A. 


4 At THE October meeting of the As- 
sociation, officers were elected for the 
ensuing year as follows: President — 
Grace Dean, Lexington; Vice-President 
Eudora L. South, Frankfort; Recording 
Secretary—Jane Gooch, Athens; Corre- 
sponding Secretary—Mildred Lewis, Lex- 
ington. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
University of Kentucky, January 8— 
Mildred Lewis, Corresponding Secretary. 


In-and-About St. Louis 


4 Tue 1937-38 prospectus of In-and- 
About St. Louis activities gives informa- 
tion concerning monthly meetings as fol- 
lows: January 8—Speaker, Mathilde C. 
Gecks, assistant superintendent of the 
St. Louis public schools; music, Blewett 
A Cappella Choir, Joseph Perrine, direc- 
tor. February 5—Speaker, C. V. Buttel- 
man, executive secretary, Music Educa- 
tors National Conference; music—Col- 
linsville Clarinet Quartet, F. C. Kreider, 


director. March 5—Speaker, W. E. 
Goslin, superintendent of the Webster 
Groves Public Schools; music, vocal 


quartet, Harris Teachers’ College. 


The April meeting will be given over 
to a combined gathering of all M. E. 
N. C. In-and-About Clubs; the date and 
place of this music education fest will be 
announced later. The election of officers 
will be the important event of the May 
meeting. 

“Aims of Music Education” was the 
topic for discussion at the October 2 
meeting. Louise Mann, Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake, Cecile Coombs, E. C. Tillotson 
were the speakers, and Helen Graves 
sang, accompanied by Ernest Hares. Cor- 
rine Fredericks, symphony and concert 
artist, was the speaker at the November 
6 meeting—Mary Kay Stamper, Pub- 
licity Chairman. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 


4 At THE fall meeting of the Club, held 
in conjunction with the Southwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association, Friday, Oc- 
tober 29, the following officers were 
elected for the 1937-38 season: President 
—Frank C. Biddle, Cincinnati; Vice- 
President—J. K. Naylor, Georgetown; 
Secretary—Thelma_ Klett, Cincinnati; 
Treasurer—L. Paschal Monk, Cincinnati. 
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eFACTS 


> The Music Educators National Conference (founded in 1907) is 
the national organization representing the music education profession. 


»—> Its purpose is to promote the interests of music education and the 
music education profession, and to make music a vital factor in the 
life of each individual, in the community and in the nation. 


wm» It is comprised of the six Sectional Conferences: California-West- 
ern Music Educators Conference, Eastern Music Educators Con- 
ference, North Central Music Educators Conference, Northwest Music 
Educators Conference, Southern Conference for Music Education, 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference. There are also affiliated 
and auxiliary national, regional and state groups. 


w— It is a non-profit, codperative organization. Membership includes 
persons engaged in all phases of music education in the schools, col- 
leges, universities and all other institutions where music has a part 
in the educational program. 


#— It maintains a continuous program of educational activities, re- 
search projects and promotional work. 


»»> It maintains a business and publication office, which is also head- 
quarters for the Sectional Conferences and for the affiliated and co- 
Operating organizations. 


w+» It issues the periodical, annual volume and other publications, 
including Research Council Bulletins, which officially represent the 
school music field. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL: Official magazine of the United Conferences and 
associated organizations, published six times during the school year. Covers every phase of 
music education. A “Professional necessity.” (Included with active membership. Separate 
subscription, $1.00 per year.) 

THE M. E. N. C. YEARBOOK: Next to the Journal, there is probably nothing available 
in this field which offers so much for so little money as the Yearbook. Contains articles of 
practical value related to every phase of music in the school, college and community. Used as 
a reference and text in teacher-trai schools, colleges and universities. The 1937 book is one 
of the largest and most valuable of series of annual volumes, which began in 1910. (Price 
to Conference members, $1.75; to non-members, $2.50.) 


#»—» Active membership dues ($3.00 per year), cover (a) membership 
in full in the National Conference, (b) membership in the Sectional 
Conference in whose territory the member resides, (c) annual sub- 
scription to Music Educators Journal, (d) partial cost of Yearbook. 


Associate membership ($2.00 per year), admits to all meetings of the current year; does not 
convey right to vote or hold office; does not include Journal subscription. Contributing member- 
ship ($10.00 per year), includes active membership as above and Yearbook without extra cost. 
Special cnomabenchine, other than Contributing, mentioned above, include Sustaining ($50.00 an- 
nual dues); Life ($100); Patron ($1,000). 





NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHESTRA AND 
VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


These auxiliary associations have charge of the national (regional) school music 
competition-festivals and related activities, and codperate closely with each other 
and with the state organization committees or institutions in charge of the 
recognized school music competitions in states or divisions thereof. The associa- 
tions function in relation to the Conference through the medium of the National 
Committee on Competition-Festivals. This committee is composed of: Mabelle 
Glenn, Executive Chairman, National School Vocal Association; Adam P. 
Lesinsky, President, National School Orchestra Association; A. R. McAllister 
(Secretary), President, National School Band Association; Joseph E. Maddy 
(Chairman), President, Music Educators National Conference; C. V. Buttelman 
(Treasurer), Executive Secretary, Music Educators National Conference. 


Membership in the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations is 
open to all Conference members: 

Active membership in any one of the Associations, to paid-up Conference members, $1.00. (A 
Conference member may join more than one of the associations, the requirement for each 
association being that the applicant be engaged as a teacher, supervisor, or director in the field 
indicated by the name of the association for which membership application is made.) Organiza- 
tion membership. A school chorus, band or orchestra may enroll in the Vocal, Band or Orchestra 
Association upon payment of $5.00 membership fee. This fee includes active membership for 
the director of the group enrolling. 


For further details see State and National Competition-Festivals Bulletin, copies 
of which may be obtained (25¢ postpaid) from the headquarters office. 








Research Council Bulletins 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more 

10c each. 

No, 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 9—*Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 
Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education, 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—Music Rooms and Equipment. 

No. 18—Music Supervision in the Public 
Schools. 


No. 19—A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools. 


* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 
hundred copies. 





Official Committee Reports 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each. 

No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles — 900 titles, 
graded and classified. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Music Com- 
petition-Festivals (Music Lists and 
Rules—1938). Solo and Ensemble Com- 
petitions (National Rules, Music Lists 
—1938). Issued by National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Ass’ns and 
M.E.N.C. Committee on School Music 





Competition-Festivals ..........+++. 25c 
YEARBOOK 

1914 to 1919 Volumes, each.......... $1.50 

1920 to 1931 Volumes, each.......... 2.00 

1932 to 1937 Volumes, each.......... 2.50 


Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive and 1934. 





Music Educators Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





December, Nineteen Thirty-seven 








In-and-About Salt Lake City 


4 Tue In-and-About Salt Lake City 
Music Educators Club was organized at 
a luncheon meeting, held during the con- 
vention of the Utah Education Associa- 
tion in Salt Lake City, October 21-23. 
Seventy-five persons attended the meet- 
ing, and Lee Lockhart was guest speaker. 
Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent—Edna Evans Johnson; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Lorin F. Wheelwright; Secretary 

Armont Willardsen; Treasurer—Mar- 
vin Strong 

During the Association convention, the 
music educators of Utah passed a resolu- 
tion petitioning the board of directors of 
the Music Educators National Conference 
to redistrict the state and transfer the 
Utah membership from the Southwestern 
Conference to the California-Western. It 
is hoped that the new affiliation may be 


completed at the National meeting in 
St. Louis. 
Further information concerning the 


meetings of the newly organized In-and- 
About Club will be given in forthcoming 
issues of the Journat.—Lorin F. Wheel- 
wright, lice-President. 


In-and-About Detroit 


4 Turee hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers were present at the first luncheon 
meeting of the year, which was held in 
conjunction with the meeting of the 
Michigan Education Association at the 
Hotel Statler, October 27. The musi- 
cal program, arranged by Orvis A. 
Lawrence, included a rhythm band from 
the elementary schools, a chorus from 
the Burroughs Intermediate School, and 
the A Cappella Choir from Northwest- 
ern High School. Cameron McLean 
read a paper on vocal problems. 

The schedule of meetings for the re- 
mainder of the year is as follows: De- 
cember 11—luncheon meeting, featuring 
Frederick Alexander’s choir from Ypsi- 








lanti in a program of Christmas music, 
with John Challis and Madge Quigley as 
recorder and harpsichord soloists. Jan- 
uary 28—dinner party and entertainment 
for members and friends. February 26— 
luncheon meeting, with Geoffrey O’Hara 
as speaker and Cameron McLean as bar- 
itone soloist. March 15—concert, plans 
for which are pending. April 9— 
luncheon meeting and vocal clinic. May 
7—luncheon. 

The program chairman and executive 
committee are planning many worth- 
while accomplishments for the club this 
year. One aim is a membership of four 
hundred.—Pauline G. Ottinger, Publicity 
Manager. 


In-and-About Bellingham Music 
Educators Club 


A THE organization meeting of the In- 
and-About Bellingham Music Educators 
Club was held on October 25. The club 
plans to function as a study group, hav- 
ing as its aim the free discussion of prob- 
lems in Music Education. 

At the second meeting, November 16, 
the Club declared itself affiliated with the 
National and Sectional Conferences, and 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Florence Brown, Bellingham; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Beryl Bruff, Bel- 
lingham; Secretary - Treasurer, Miss 
Thora Linrud, Mount Vernon. 


In-and-About Philadelphia 


4 “WHOLESOMENESS Through Singing” 
was the topic of discussion at the first 
fall meeting of the Club, held at the 
Manufacturers and Bankers Club, No- 
vember 6. Max T. Krone, of North- 
western University, was the speaker. The 
forenoon was given over to a clinic on 
problems of choral directing, and a local 
high school chorus participated in the 
demonstrations which were given under 
Mr. Krone’s direction—Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, President, Pro Tem. 


A GROUP OF DELAWARE MUSIC TEACHERS 
We hasten to explain that these are not the native costumes of the Delaware music teachers! 


At the annual luncheon meeting of the Music 


Department of the Delaware State Education 


Association, held at Wilmington, November 18, this group danced Gustaf’s “Skoal” as a feature 
of the program planned in anticipation of the forthcoming Swedish Tercentenary Celebration, 


Reading from left to right—back row: 


Herman 


Giersch, Marshallton; Marshall Pexley, Har- 


rington; Helen Martin, New Castle county supervisor, who trained the group; Paul Weil, Seaford; 


George Peck, Laurel. Front Row: 
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Evelyn Eubanks, St. George; Ruth Sell, Stanton; Betty 
Sellers, Wilmington; Kathrine Hartzel, Richardson Park. 





In-and-About Tulsa 


4 Tue In-and-About Tulsa Club met at 
the Junior League Tea Room, Novem- 
ber 13th, for the regular monthly lunch- 
eon. George C. Baum, who was guest 
speaker, discussed the following topics: 
(1) “Is Music Professional or Educa- 
tional?;” (2) “Propaganda in Music;” 
(3) “Value of Music Appreciation ;” (4) 
“The Modern Symphony;” (5) “False 
Beliefs Entertained Regarding Talents.” 
Boyd R. Ringo, of Tulsa University, 
showed motion pictures of the South- 
western Music Camp, and Marguerite 
Oglesby sang a group of solos. 

Marie Maude Wall, chairman of the 
program committee, had the assistance of 
Mary Brent, Charles J. Costello, Pauline 
Keaton, and Arline Larson in arranging 
a successful meeting. 

Vesta R. Paulger was program chair- 
man for the Christmas luncheon, held 
December 11. 

The January luncheon will be in honor 
of the school principals in and about 
Tulsa, and all members are urged to in- 
vite their principals to be present—RutTH 
G. Lewis, Corresponding Secretary. 


In-and-A bout Chicago 


4 APPROXIMATELY one hundred members 
and guests assembled at Austin High 
School for the November 30 dinner meet- 
ing of the Club, following which a mu- 
sical program was provided by the Lane 
Technical High School Band, Gardner 
P. Huff, director, and the East Chicago 
Male Chorus, Robert J. White, director. 
Max T. Krone led the group singing. 
Afterward, there was dancing in the so- 
cial room with music by the Leyden 
Community High School Dance Orches- 
tra, Fred A. Krueger, director. 

January 22 is the date set for the third 
meeting of the Club; the place, Audito- 
rium Hotel; the hour, eleven o'clock, in- 
stead of noon. A demonstration in crea- 
tive work is planned for the hour before 
luncheon, with the following topics for 
round-table discussion following the dem- 
onstration: “Creative Approach to Mu- 
sic,” “Better Codrdination Between Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music,” “Contest 
versus Festival.” 

All members are urged to note the 
early hour of the meeting—eleven o’clock 
—and are urged to be present at the 
round-table discussion, which is sched- 
uled at that hour—Avis T. SCHREIBER, 
Secretary. 


In-and-About Louisville 


4 THE In-and-About Louisville Music 
Educators Club held its first meeting of 
the season on November 6, Helen Bos- 
well, director of music in the Louisville 
schools, presiding. Edwin N. C. Barnes, 
director of music in the Washington, 
D. C., public schools, and president of the 
Southern Conference, and C. V. Buttel- 
man, executive secretary of the Music 


Educators National Conference, were 
guests of the Club. 

In-and-About Boston 
4 A DEMONSTRATION-CLINIC for wood 


winds, conducted by Vincent Marotto, of 
Boston, was the feature of the December 
4 meeting of the Club. 

The February meeting will be given 
over to a junior high school vocal clinic, 
conducted by Haydn Morgan, and “The 
Voice of the Supervisor” will be the topic 
for discussion at the April meeting.— 
Enos E. Held, President. 
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AN EXPERT 
SALES FORCE 


PROMPT 
SERVICE 





ATTENTION 
TO ‘DETAIL 


HAROLD FLAMMER 
10 EAST 43RD ST. NEW YORK 


Buy Your Music At THE SIGN OF THE TUNING FORK 


WE OFFER OUR EVER INCREASING CLIENTELE 


UNUSUAL 
PUBLICATIONS ff 


ae 
ome flees 





CONVENTS 


t 


LARGE STOCKS 
OF MUSIC 


PUBLISHERS 
DISCOUNTS 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF OUR SERVICES=OPEN AN AccOUNT To-DAY 























An Operetta Production is a Treasure Chest 


of experience, co-ordinating the extra-curricular program of the entire school. 


Proven Successes 
= 
FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
*Blow Me Down - - - - Crane-Benedict 
*Tulip Time - - - - - Morgan-Johnson 
*Up in the Air - - - - Morgan-Wilson 
“In Old Vienna Crane-Benedict-Wilson 


*Once in a Blue Moon - - - Noble Cain 
*Purple Towers - - - - - - - Wilson 
“Ichabod Crane - - - - - - - Avery 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
*Tea House of Sing Lo - - - Protheroe 
“Maid in Japan - Marg. and E. J. Gatwood 


FOR THE GRADES 
*The King’s Sneezes - - Atwater-Thomas 
*The Kitchen Clock - - - Comfort-Hyde 


Peter Picker’s Plight - - Comfort-Cooke 
“Kay and Gerda - - - - - - - Cooke 
Chauntecleer - - - - - - - Robinson 


“Orchestra parts available on rental. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


1.25 
1.25 


75 
50 
75 
-60 
60 





* The operettas listed are favorites with educat- 
ors, pupils, and audiences. Send for approval 
copies 

CLIP THIS COUPON 
and send it to the 
H. T. FITZSIMONS CO. 
23 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Please send on approval: 

St csssnsteisstioesnrien-nsitiineenictendiapiepibsdsa onsite 
EL RS ET OORT ee ee OF 
RA City ssa teselGialaiaiia tniniiontcstentiaarticil State peecaccvecsenccssososccucesoues 
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N° Gray % 
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Christmas Carol Collections 


I'welve Books containing all the favorite 
traditional carols, suitable for Church 
Services, Community Singing, and School 
Festivals. 

. Adeste Fideles 


. Xmas Bells 
. Bethlehem 


7. In Excelsis 
8. Emmanuel 
9. Community 
. Nativity 10. Babe of Bethlehem 
. Xmas Morn 11, Xmas Miracle 
. Noel 12. Galilee 
10c each, or $5.00 per 100 





MALE VOICES T.T.B.B. 


Echo Serenade 
(Mendelssohn).........arr. Holler . 


Mark Andrews . 
Night (R. Strauss) arr. Scherer . 
Song of the Golden 
Calf (Gounod) 
Christmas Eve 
Song (J. Handl)....arr. Greenfield . 
To the Terrestrial 
C. H. Doersam . 


Two Hungarian Folk 


arr. Sodero . 


WOMEN’S VOICES 


Garland of Old English 
Songs arr. Wendt . 
arr. Levenson . 
Lucie Landen . 
Sunset and Serenade. Lucie Landen . 
The Catbird J. W. Clokey . 
Ruth T. Magney . 

Christmas Nocturne..£.S. Barnes . 


MIXED VOICES 


Send “1 By Spirit 

(S.A F. Schuetky . 
—- a the erazreace r 

(S.A.T.B.) R. H. Miles .15 
Upon Love (S.A.T.B.)..S. Thomson .15 
O Saviour Sweet 

(S.A.B.).. 
Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 

MD awinn6dned vedic J.S. Bach .15 


Send for our catalogues of music for the 
Church and School. 


THE H.W. GRAY CO. 


Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 
159 East 48th St. New York 








STANDARDS OF 
ADJUDICATION 
* 


Report of the Committee on Ad- 
judication of the American Band- 
masters Association, and other 
material pertaining to the manage- 
ment of and participation in inter- 
scholastic music competitions. A 
handbook of value to every director, 
and a manual for sponsors of 
contests. 


50¢ postpaid 


Published by 


National School Band Association 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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- Club, Lilla 


J. 8S. Bach .15 | 





In-and-About New York 


4 “Rapio and Education” was the theme 
of the luncheon meeting of the Club, held 
at the Great Northern Hotel, October 30. 


Davidson Taylor, director of the music 
department, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, spoke on “What the Musicians Have 
Taught Radio,” and Ernest LaPrade, 
director of music research, National 
Broadcasting Company, spoke on “The 
Public Acceptance of Fine Music.” 
Marion Bauer, of New York University, 
and Roy Harris, of Princeton University, 
lead the group discussion which followed. 
—Peter W. Dykema, Chairman. 


In-and-A bout Waterloo 


4 “Propuction of High School Operet- 
tas” was the subject of discussion at the 
November 13 meeting of the Club, with 
Minnie E. Starr leading the discussion. 
Music was provided by Dorothy Lichty, 
cellist, and Robert Kress, pianist. 

The annual Christmas luncheon will 
be held in the commons of Iowa State 
Teachers College. Alpha Mayfield will 
direct the Bel Canto Glee Club of the 
College in a group of songs, and Hazel 
Strayer will direct a group in choric 
speaking.—Alpha Mayfield, Chairman of 
Publicity. 


In-and-About Harrisburg 


4 At THE October 5 meeting of the 

Belle Pitts, of Columbia 
spoke on the subject “In- 
tegration,” and M. Claude Rosenberry, 
state director of music, led the group 
singing. At the business meeting, the 
club voted to sponsor a band contest, to 
take place during December. 

Other meetings of the club are sched- 
uled as follows: December 7—Gettys- 
burg; Vincent Jones, of Temple Uni- 
versity, speaker. February 1—York; 
public school music demonstration, Evelyn 
H. Waltman. May 10—Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville; instrumental and vo- 
cal concerts by the Lebanon Valley 
College organizations. 

The members of the In-and-About 
Club will be hosts to the Music Section 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, during the convention to be 
held December 27-29.—Grace Moyer, 
Secretary. 


University, 


In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 Tue Indianapolis In-and-About Club 
held the first meeting of the school year 
on Thursday, October 21, at Shortridge 
High School, in connection with the 
Music Section of the State Teachers’ 
Association. Russell Paxton of Tech- 
nical High School, Indianapolis, president 
of the club for 1937-38, presided. Other 
officers for the current year are: Vice- 
President—Will H. Bryant, Terre Haute; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Harold E. Wins- 
low, Indianapolis. Members of the board 
are: last year’s president, Claude E. 
Palmer, of Muncie; Paul E. Hamilton, 
Oaklandon; and Walter R. Elliott, 
Noblesville. 

Joseph E. Maddy, president of the 
Music Educators National Conference; 
Ferdinand Schaefer, conductor emeritus 
of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra; 
Fabien Sevitzky, the new conductor, and 
Franklin Miner, manager, were among 
the luncheon guests. 

Mr. Paxton announced committees for 
the year as follows: Program—Lorle 
Krull for the December meeting; Claude 


Palmer for the February meeting; Will 
H. Bryant for the March meeting. Ar- 
rangements — Isabelle Mossman, chair- 
man; Maude Delbridge, Geraldine Trot- 
ter. Education and Conference—Ralph 
W. Wright, chairman; Edward B. Birge, 
Ada _ Bicking, Samuel L. Flueckiger. 
Social—Elizabeth Kaltz Cochran, chair- 
man; Paul E. Hamilton, Inez Nixon, 
David Koile. Male Chorus—Harold E. 
Winslow, chairman; Ralph W. Wright, 
Claude E. Palmer, Walter R. Elliott, 
Donald E. Rogers, Ruth B. Hill, Robert 
Hamp, Mrs. Harry McDonald. Appre- 
ciation and Radio—Lenora Coffin. Pub- 
licity—Louise E. Swan. 

The meeting closed with group singing 
led by Ralph W. Wright, supervisor of 
music in the Indianapolis public schools. 

The next meeting will be held Decem- 
ber 4 in Indianapolis—Louise E. Swan, 
Publicity Chairman. 


In-and-About Twin Cities 


4 THE November meeting of the Club 
was held Saturday the 13th with Thomas 
D. Rishworth, educational director of 
station KSTP, as speaker. Mr. Rish- 
worth outlined the technique and char- 
acter of successful broadcasting, cited 
the number of educational institutions 
which now offer courses in that branch 
of work, and predicted for it a larger 
and more important place in educational 
systems. Bliss Mapes led the community 
singing, and LaVere Belstrom gave a 
report on the radio survey recently spon- 
sored by the Club. Clara Nelson was in 
charge of the program, and Bessie M. 
Stanchfield presided at the business ses- 
sion. 

The program for the December 11 
meeting is based on Petersham’s Christ 
Child, from which choruses, solos, and 
choric readings will be given. Margaret 
Ludwig, of St. Cloud, will arrange the 
program and direct the choruses, and 
Ruth Moscript, the choric readings. The 
choral numbers will be performed by a 
choir of seventy mixed voices, from 
Teachers College, and a group of twen- 
ty-five sixth grade school children. 

Luncheon will be served at a quarter 
past twelve, with the program following 
immediately afterward—Bessie E. Kvu- 
BACH, Chairman of Publicity. 


In-and-About New Hampshire 


4 Tue first fall meeting of the Club 
was held in Concord, November 6, with 
Howard A. Nettleton, of Concord, in 
charge of the program. Haydn M. Mor- 
gan, director of music in the Newton 
public schools, conducted a vocal clinic, 
in which the students of Concord High 
School participated. 

The election of officers for the new 
year will be held at the next meeting, 
January 15, at Tilton School, Tilton, 
New Hampshire. Information concern- 
ing the program for this meeting will 
be announced later—HELEN J. CAZNEAU, 
President. 


In-and-About Southern Vermont 


4 A SPECIAL meeting of the Club was 
called by President Harriet T. Eastman 
at the Warner Home in Saxtons River, 
November 20, with Frances B. Settle, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, and John E. C. 
Merker, of Newport, Rhode Island, as 
guest speakers. Mrs. Settle spoke on the 
subject “Music Integration,” and Mr. 
Merker gave a talk concerning clubs, 
their. purposes and activities—Dorts A. 
HARTWELL, Secretary. 
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O* of the advantages of our biennial 
convention plan is the fact that in 
the year of the national meeting, when we 
do not hold a California-Western con- 
vention, the opportunity is afforded for 
greater emphasis on important district 
activities within the California-Western 
Conference. We are fortunate indeed in 
having the finest of leadership and vital- 
ity in the various districts, which have 
planned valuable and constructive ses- 
sions for the mid-year meetings. Attend- 
ance at any of them will be a worth- 
while investment of any thinking educa- 
tor’s time. 


We have been particularly happy over 
the developments in the district of San 
Diego and Imperial Valley, represented 
by two outstanding meetings in the city 
of San Diego this fall. At both of these 
your president was in attendance. The 
instrumental group met at Hotel Grant 
in October, and the choral and vocal 
groups met at the same place in Novem- 
ber. In each case, constructive steps were 
taken and strong organizations inaugur- 
ated. A joint festival is planned for the 
spring. 

These progressive activities are a sure 
indication of the continuing growth and 
significance of the Music Educators Con- 
ference in the great program of music in 
education and in social life—S. Earte 
BLAKESLEE, President C.-W. M. E. C. 


Central District 


4 THE all-day program announced for 
the Central District Music Clinic in Tu- 
lare, December 11, deals with instru- 
mental music problems at all levels. 
Among the features: A band clinic un- 
der the direction of Ear: Dillon and 
Hugo Pflock, with the Tulare High 
School Band, Cyril White, director; a 
discussion of elementary school music 
materials by Edith Gray Kritner of Los 
Angeles; a demonstration of elementary 
orchestra techniques by Harold Bartlett, 
with the Central Grammar School Or- 
chestra taking part; a discussion of the 
development of string sections from the 
standpoint of both the elementary and the 
secondary school levels, by Harvey S. 
Whistler; a demonstration of drum rudi- 
ments, bugle technique and marching tech- 
nique, in connection with the develop- 
ment of drum and bugle corps. 


List of candidates submitted by the 
nominating committee for the annual 
election: President—Cyril White, Tu- 
lare; First Vice-President—Clarence H. 
Heagy, Fresno; Second Vice-President— 
Kenneth L. Ball, Corcoran; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Harold H. Bartlett, Tulare; 
Director from Tulare County—Gretchen 
Whittington, Orosi; Director from 
Merced County—Leona Bradford, Merced. 


Southern District 


4 Art the time this issue of the JouRNAL 
goes to press, three hundred fifty or more 
members of the Southern District of the 
California-Western Conference are about 
to assemble at the Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles, for the annual win- 
ter meeting, December 11. The program 
features demonstrations and discussions 
dealing with instrumental and vocal af- 
fairs, as well as with problems of the 
general music classes in junior high 
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California- Western Music Educators Conference 
DISTRICT ACTIVITIES 


schools. Participating organizations from 
the Los Angeles city schools include: 
Fremont High School Girls’ Glee Club, 
Grace Rankin, director; Boys’ Glee Club 
of Foshay Junior High School, Genevieve 
Rorke, director; combined orchestras of 
Belmont and Hollywood High Schools, 
Chester A. Perry and Charles Jenner, 
conductors. Guest speaker: Ray Comp- 
ton, director of instruction of the Los 
Angeles city schools. Luncheon is sched- 
uled at 12:30 at the Women’s Athletic 
Club. 

Both city and county institute credit 
may be received for attendance at the 
sessions of the day. 


The 1937-38 roster of officers is as fol- 
lows: President—William C. Hartshorn, 
Los Angeles; Vice-President—Helen M. 
Barnett, Santa Barbara; Secretary—Ger- 
trude J. Fisher, Long Beach; Treasurer 
—Chester A. Perry, Glendale; Director 
—Elsa Brenneman, Glendale. 


Bay Section 


4 Mitts College was host to the meet- 
ing of the Bay Section of the California- 
Western Conference, held in Oakland, 
October 23. Ruby Ann Lawrence, as- 
sistant professor of music and education 
at Mills College, was general chairman 
for the day. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
president of the College, was guest 
speaker at the banquet in the evening, 
with Luther B. Marchant as toastmaster. 


Taking part in the day’s activities 
were: Margaret Prall, of Mills College, 
assisted by a string quartet from the 
College; Eileen L. McCall, of San Fran- 
cisco State College, assisted by the State 
College Madrigal Singers; Helen Hob- 
son, of the Oakland public schools; Cora 
W. Jenkins, of Oakland, assisted by a 
jemonstration class from the Jenkins 
School of Music; Luther B. Marchant, 
of Mills College, who was chairman of 
the music theory section, and Domenico 
Brescia, also of Mills College, who gave 
a demonstration and discussion on the 
teaching of harmony. 


The nominating committee submitted 
the names of officers to be voted on by 
a mailed ballot. The results of the elec- 
tion will be announced later. 


Next meeting will be early in the new 
year, and will include a dinner to be 
given for A. D. Zanzig of the National 
Recreation Association. 


Northern District 


4 Tuis district held a banquet and get 
together at Sacramento November 22 in 
connection with the two music sessions 
of the teachers institute. Officers of the 


district: President—R. B. Courtright, 
Marysville; Vice-President — Otto Fox, 
Auburn; Secretary - Treasurer — Gene 


Stoddard, Gri y E. 
Ireland and Ivine Shields, Sacramento; 
Editor—Forrest Baird. 


Plans are being formulated for addi- 
tional meetings in our Northern District. 
Mr. Wilson McRae of Yuba City has 
consented to act as host for the first 
meeting of the year, which will be held 
in the latter part of January, 1938. 

The music teachers of Sacramento have 


generously offered to provide the second 
program sometime in March. 




















ROBBINS 
Edition of 


Modern American 
Music For Orchestra 


* 


The World's Foremost Catalog 
of Modern American Music by 
the Greatest Contemporary 
American Composers 


_— EE: Ferde Grofe 
From Three Shades of Blue 
Alice Blue................... Ferde Grofe 
From Three Shades of Blue 
Heliotrope............... Ferde Grofe 
From Three Shades of Blue 
Nocturne... Thos. Griselle 
From Two American Sketches 
March.......................... Thos. Griselle 


From Two American Sketches 


Metropolitan............ Rube Bloom 


Southology................ Joe Sanders 


Small Orchestra.............$1.00 each 
Full Orchestra 1.50 each 





On The Trail... Ferde Grofe 


From Grand Canyon Suite 


Sob Sister............ Ferde Grofe 
From Tabloid 
Blue Flame............... Ferde Grofe 


Manhattan Serenade............. 
Louis Alter 


Manhattan Moonlight........... 
Louis Alter 


Metropolitan Nocturne....... 
Louis Alter 


Deep Purple.......Peter De Rose 
Street Scene... Alfred Newman 
Valse Moderne... Ben Oakland 


Park Avenue Fantasy........ 
Malneck-Signorelli 


Midnight Reflections .......... 
Malneck-Signorelli 


Caprice Futuristic................. 


Malneck-Signorelli 
Small Orchestra............. $2.00 each 
Full Orchestra ................ 3.00 each 





American Bolero.................. 
Nacio Herb Brown 


Metropolis............... Ferde Grofe 
Study In Blue... D. Savino 
Small Orchestra.............. $3.00 each 
Full Orchestra on... 4.00 each 
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Laura Penpensen Mac Canreney 
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HEN Laura Pendleton MacCarteney — at the 
piano—plays her original songs, ten pairs of 














little hands brace ten bodies as twenty feet go hopping 
into the air. Her daily arrival at school is heralded gaily 
by every two-to-five year old, for she is a pioneer in 
creating music and discovering charming folk-tunes, 
classic music and rhythms for the pre-school child. 


_ 





S THE IDEAL APPROACH TO MUSIC is 
through a combination of singing and 
rhythmic activity, the author of SONGS FOR 
THE NURSERY SCHOOL presents one hundred 
and fifty-nine songs embracing material for 
two-year olds, tone games, finger plays, 
transportation, songs about animals, songs 
about water, songs of the seasons, nursery 
rhymes, songs for rest time and an interesting 
group of twenty- nine miscellaneous songs for 
various purposes. 


HEAVY BOARD BINDING 
Price, $1.50 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. Gkctxnary onto 
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e « e As Useful as Aladdin’s Lamp 
Your Every Wish for Educational 


Publications is Granted in 


1) These Gamble Catalogs 


lioney-comb a hundred catalogs; pick the plums from 
a dozen sources of supply; spend days searching through 
fine-type music lists,—and in the end you'll find more 
real treasures, more materials to meet your exacting 
requirements in these little books of interesting, ex- 
planatory, condensed-but-unabridged pages. 


Here in these Catalogs of Band, Orchestra, Ensemble and Choral 
Music, you'll find just what you want for the new semester. New 
Methods, New Program Material, New Studies for every branch 
of instrumental and vocal school music. Every item was inspired 
by, written and arranged particularly for your educational work. 


You have enjoyed some of these excellent publications. There are 
many more,—and new ones. Get acquainted with them. Use your 
Gamble Catalogs! Thumb through the pages today. Send for 
approval copies now and assure the success of your second semester. 
You'll find great satisfaction in using Gamble publications. 


If your Gamble Catalogs “‘turn up missing,”—lost, strayed or stolen, don’t 
delay sending for duplicate copies. A penny postal will do. You must not be 
without these new 1937-38 Gamble Catalogs of Band, Orchestra, Ensemble and 
Choral Music. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 72° South Wabash Avenue 
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Book and Music Reviews 





Music in Institutions 


HIS authoritative work by Willem 
| van de Wall, assisted by Clara 
Maria Liepmann, Doctor of Juris- 
prudence, is published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York [1936, $3.00]. 
It is comprehensive in thought, rich in 
knowledge, and invaluable in practical 
counsel. The compilation of such a work 
requires an unusual combination of abil- 
ities: philosophic understanding, social 
vision and sympathies, psychological 
and psychiatric knowledge blended with 
thorough musicianship, and an under- 
standing of what music essentially is 
and what it can do for man. If one 
thinks that no such extraordinary com- 
bination of abilities exists, one has only 
to read the book to be convinced of 
one’s error. It is a matter of doubt 
whether any other man could have ac- 
complished this task. 

“Music is a purposeful production of 
sounds associated with certain definite 
emotions or with concepts of beauty.” 
That definition holds up well under pro- 
longed thought. “Music belongs in wel- 
fare institutions as part of treatment 
and education.” “The modern welfare 
institution is adopting the spirit 
and technique of educational instead of 
custodial care.” Music for education, 
for treatment, or for recreation in insti- 
tutions should not be thought of in 
terms of objective musica] results—the 
size and musical competence of bands 
or choirs organized—but in terms of 
“the social education of the individual 
inmate.” These quotations serve to out- 
line the author’s general view. 

To give any adequate suggestion of 
the particulars treated under the broad 
and inspiring outline is next to impos- 
sible. Part I discusses, in four chap- 
ters, the function of music in institu- 
tional care and treatment. The fore- 
going quotations were from the first 
chapter of this section, but their elab- 
oration is powerful and full of addi- 
tional thought. Social education and 
the psychological influence of music 
are defined and probed. The fourth 
chapter, “Educational Evaluation of the 
Psychological Findings,” is masterful. 
No psychology of musical effect that I 
know approaches it in value. 

Part II treats of the aims and scope 
of musical activities in institutions 
variously for normal children, normal 
adults, the physically infirm, mentally 
deficient, mentally ill, and in correc- 
tional institutions and hospitals for 
the criminal insane. Again is there 
power, and a _ specific authority that 
rests upon years of deeply studied ex- 
perience. Prepubescent, pubescent, and 
adult persons, the crippled, the blind, 
professional musician inmates, be- 
havior cases—all present different prob- 
lems and have different requirements 
that are here deeply, not superficially, 
studied. Part III deals practically with 
the organization of musical activities, 
of every desirable kind in all types of 
institutions; and Parts IV and V are 
similarly practical in their statement of 
the qualifications, methods of leader- 
ship, and modes of functioning of the 
institutional music worker and in the 
administration of music in welfare in- 
stitutions with respect to codrdination 
with other departments, rooms and 
equipment, programs, schedules, and 
records and reports. The book bears, 
in addition, a Foreword by Samuel W. 
Hamilton, M. D., assistant medical di- 
rector of Bloomingdale Hospital, White 
Plains, New York, a Preface by William 
Cc. Sandy, M. D., director of the Bureau 
of Mental Health, Department of Wel- 
fare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the 
Author’s Preface, an extensive Bibliog- 
raphy, and an Index. 
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To give so much space in this Journal 
to a book dealing with a limited and 
special. zed field may appear strange. It 
is justifiable because so wealthy a book 
cannot rightly be reviewed more briefly, 
and, far more, because it is a book on 
musical education from which every 
teacher and supervisor of music can 
learn. For Dr. van de Wall knows 
music better than most music teachers, 
knows education and psychology better 
than most educational psychologists, 
and knows and penetrates human per- 
sonalities and social organizations bet- 
ter than most social workers. His 
book will, therefore, enlargeand quicken 
any teaching of music better than most 
books, even though the reader were to 
skip every word that applies only to 
music in welfare _ institutions.—Will 
Earhart. 


Fundamentals of Musicianship, Book 
I. By Smith, Krone, and Schaeffer. 
{[M. Witmark & Sons, $1.50, cloth 
cover.] After several years of use on 
higher levels, Fundamentals of Musi- 
cianship has been revised by the authors 
to fit the needs of high schools and 
junior colleges. In this revised and 
abridged edition, the results of exten- 
sive experimentation with various types 
of classes are utilized to good advan- 
tage. 

One’s first impression, upon studying 
the work, is that Messrs. Smith, Krone, 
and Schaeffer are faithful to their title. 
While the approach is unusual in some 
respects, the authors stick to funda- 
mentals and constantly stress musician- 
ship. The chapters close with questions 
summarizing their content and present 
a list of practice activities including 
writing, singing, playing, and listening. 
Instruction in the writing of notation, 
so valuable and so rarely offered, is one 
of the many constructive elements of 
the work. Interesting footnotes and 
historical background also provide help 
in various instances. 

As an introduction and easy transi- 
tion to harmony, the text is excellent. 
As a practical aid to sight singing, the 
values are less apparent. The key- 
board hurdle and the amount of time 
necessary to achieve even an elemen- 
tary grasp of the last few chapters, 
make it impossible to spend sufficient 
time on actual singing experience to 
accomplish this usual objective of 4 
fundamental theory course. 

The publishers have made available 
a very good text for a field of study 
in which the lack of adequate text 
material has been all too apparent.— 
Charles M. Dennis. 


Class Lessons in Singing. By Anne 
E. Pierce, with additional suggestions 
by Estelle Liebling. [Silver Burdett 
Company, $2.00.] 

This work of 211 pages is commend- 
able and, one might say, unique, in its 
presentation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good singing. The author has 
carefully avoided new theories or radical 
departures or specific methods with 
which any recognized teacher would 
take issue. 

The book is well balanced in text, 
illustrations, a few exercises and a 
goodly number of excellent short range 
songs keyed in the medium tessitura— 
that part of the voice which should be 
established with good vocal habits be- 
fore the voice can be extended with 
safety. It is possible that'some of the 
songs might be considered too low for 
the best vocal effect, but there are 
none so low as to be harmful to the 
soprano or tenor voices. 

The. songs are selected as a medium 
for the application of fundamental 
training in regard to vowels, diph- 
thongs, consonants, pronunciation, ar- 


ticulation, diction, breathing, intonation 
and attack of tone, legato and sustenuto, 
flexibility, modes in music, phrasing, 
embellishments, voice quality, and in- 
terpretation of songs. These funda- 
mental items are chapter headings 
which are followed by a page or two of 
well-written text and a few well-chosen 
exercises to illustrate and give vocal 
practice to concepts; and, parenthet- 
ically, this reviewer is of the opinion 
that many exercises and vocalizes are 
unnecessary and a hindrance in the 
pursuit of vocal art. The songs them- 
selves are so well chosen that they 
give point and practice to the funda- 
mental items under consideration in a 
complete art product. 

Photographic illustrations of singing 
artists in characteristic poses, music 
quotations, and bits of humor are stimu- 
lating and brighten and give charm to 
the book. 

The author has been wise in choosing 
not to cover too much ground. She has 
confined herself entirely to constructive 
procedures and has avoided corrective 
measures which are individual and only 
safe under the direction of an expert 
teacher. For this reason the book is 
one of the few treatises on singing 
which are suitable and safe to put into 
the hands of students. Young singers 
will not be confused by a labyrinth of 
details and conflicting theory and 
terminology. 

Miss Pierce is to be congratulated 
upon her clear and direct style as she 
addresses herself to the student.— 
Fowler Smith. 


Objective Analysis of Musical Per- 
formance. This is Volume IV in Studies 
in the Psychology of Music, edited by 
Carl E. Seashore. [University of lowa 
Press, 1937, pp. 379.] The book con- 
sists of a compilation of twelve sepa- 
rate studies from the _ psychological 
laboratories of the State University of 
lowa. Space will not allow a general 
review of each study; hence, it is hoped 
that a few general comments will prove 
to be indicative of the content to be 
found therein and thereby be challeng- 
ing to music educators whose interests 
may relate to the subjects treated. 

Professor Seashore explains the gen- 
eral purpose of the studies and the 
scope of the work of this volume in a 
short introductory article entitled, “‘The 
Objective Recording and Analysis of 
Musical Performance.” The two most 
comprehensive studies, comprising to- 
gether over one half of the volume, are 
those by Harold G. Seashore and Arnold 
M. Small. The study by the former, 
“An Objective Analysis of Artistic 
Singing,” treats this topic very thor- 
oughly and effectively. It includes sec- 
tions on various aspects of pitch, in- 
tensity, time, rhythm, and phrasing in 
singing. Built on the research of a 
number of earlier investigators on this 
subject, the experimenter has not only 
very skillfully made use of the results 
of former established techniques but 
has also been able—through the use of 
more recent developments in apparatus, 
attained largely as a result of advances 
made recently in commercial fields—to 
add materially to the scope of such 
studies, with attendant refinements in 
technique and interpretation. The study 
stands as a splendid presentation of the 
accomplishment in this field at the pres- 
ent time. Ray Miller’s study on “Pitch 
of the Attack in Singing” relates to a 
special aspect of the topic previously 
discussed. 

What Harold Seashore has accom- 
plished in the analysis of artistic sing- 
ing, Arnold Small has achieved equally 
well in his “Objective Analysis of 
Violin Performance.” Paul Greene's 
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The FLUTE 


is outstanding in the Motion Picture World. 

Its silvery tones charm radio audiences. 

It does not blur in radio broadcasts or in motion 
picture transcriptions. 

In Symphonic Works, it weaves its mellow way in 
and out of the music fabric like a thread of pure gold. 





Wm. S. Haynes Flutes 
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study on “Violin Performance with Ref- Don Lewis presents a summary on 
erence to Tempered, Natural, and the subject, “Pitch: Its Definition and 
Pythagorean Intonation” gives us valu- Physical Determinants.” It is valuable 
able data on this controversial subject. in that it brings together for the reader 
The next four studies are concerned not only the more or less isolated, gen- 
with the Iowa piano camera and its erally known facts on this important 
use. In the first, this camera is ex- aspect of hearing, but also includes the 
plained by Henderson, Tiffin, and Sea- important results of recent investiga- 
shore. Studies in which the Iowa cam- tions. 
era is used are presented by (1) Skinner The two final contributions in this 
and C. E. Seashore, who analyze the volume are reviews. Joseph Tiffin sum- 
performance of the first movement of marizes briefly fifteen studies by vari- 
the Beethoven Sonata, Opus 27, No. 2, ous investigators in experimental pho- 
as played by Philip Clapp; (2) M. T. netics that were made under his direc- 
Henderson in his study on “Rhythmic tion. H. G. Seashore reviews Schramm’s 
Organization in Artistic Piano Perform- “Approaches to a Science of English 
ance”; and (3) Leroy Vernon in his Verse.” 
study on “Synchronization of Chords in Professor Seashore and his associates 
Artistic Piano Music.” These studies at the University of Iowa have for a 
are interesting in the treatment of number of years expounded, as a basic 
dynamic and temporal aspects of artis- art principle, the artistic deviation from 
tic piano playing. the regular and exact. The studies in 
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this volume indicate very definitely 
what deviations may be found in three 
aspects of musical tone: pitch, inten- 
sity, and duration, as analyzed from the 
performance of certain artists. (A 
fourth, studies in timbre, is reported 
to follow.) 

It is difficult to estimate the extent 
to which studies of this kind will prove 
to be contributive to a better under- 
standing cf musical performance on the 
part of teachers and performers. Mu- 
sical pedagogy has relied so thoroughly 
on the subjective approach, and the 
facts, although carefully presented in a 
volume such as this, nevertheless re- 
main so obscure and seem so foreign 
to the immediate interests of the mu- 
sician, that practical applications of 
these experimental data, and likely 
those based on objective standards of 
future studies derived from these, can 
be but speculative. 

The volume contains a wealth of valu- 
able data, of which serious musicians 
should be well informed.—wWilliam S. 
Larson. 


Music and Movement. By Ann Driver. 
(Oxford University Press, London. Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York, 1936, pp. xi + 
122, $2.00.) The cry of educators in 
general, as well as music teachers these 
days, is: “Freedom! Individuality! Cre- 
ative expression!” And here, as if in 
answer, is a little book telling the how 
and why of all this. The author teaches 
in an English school, but her ideas are 
well suited to the American situation. 
One noticeable feature of the entire 
book is that it was written with sensi- 
tive feeling for the needs of the teach- 
ers to whom the type of work under 
discussion is new and experimental. 


Miss Driver begins with a brief dis- 
cussion of rhythm and its importance 
in all of life, and prepares us for later 
chapters by not only stressing the uni- 
versality of rhythm, but also remind- 
ing us that, in the case of bodily move- 
ments, “It makes for individuality, 
bringing out intrinsic differences.””’ With- 
out these differences, “we should be a 
monotonous regiment ....a nation of 
sheep.” Then, without wasting any time, 
she plunges immediately into the ways 
and means of starting rhythm work 
with children. She recommends starting 
with free, untrammeled movements, 
without music: individual movements, 
life rhythms (with a full list of sug- 
gestions of rhythms of nature and the 
elements), and primitive rhythms, es- 
pecially those associated with folk 
songs. In developing these activities, 
Miss Driver stresses the importance of 
relaxation, and just reading her relax- 
ing exercises makes you want to “let 
yourself go” in every tense nerve and 
muscle. The exercises in posture, body 
weight, consciousness of space, and tim- 
ing, are just as fascinating as those in 
relaxation. In the difficult task of put- 
ting movements into words, Miss Driver 
is assisted by Molly MacArthur’s clever 
illustrations. 


When this bodily control is acquired, 
the horizon suddenly widens, and the 
author displays the possibilities of a 
complete education in music—theory, 
appreciation, and in fact, just every 
phase! And this is all to be done 
through movement, from the first feel- 
ing for impulse, progression, and ca- 
dence, on, by gradual steps through the 
study of tone, phrasing, accent and 
measure, notation, rests, melody, modu- 
lation, harmony, dance rhythms, design, 
etc. In each case the topic is explained, 
and then a series of possible activities 
to develop creative interpretation and 
dramatization is suggested, together 
with a list of delightful musical exam- 
ples suitable for the subject at hand. 
There is a complete chapter devoted to 
methods and activities with boys, 
stressing the value of these activities in 
developing athletic prowess. There are 
also directions for dramatization of de- 
sign in theme, rondo, and fugue, by ad- 
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vanced groups. And, just when you feel 
almost overwhelmed by the abundance 
of practical material—then comes a 
chapter on the preparation and tech- 
nique of the teacher in planning and 
carrying out the individual lesson. Miss 
Driver has included material to cover 
several years of work, and has tried 


out the activities with groups from 
seven to ten years of age. Whether you 
are an adherent of the Dalcroze group 
or of any other school of rhythmic ex- 
pression, if you teach children, or train 
teachers, you will be interested in this 
fascinating little volume. — Marguerite 
V. Hood. 





National Radio Conference 





HE Second National Conference on 

Educational Broadcasting, held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, November 29- 
December 1, attracted a large assemblage 
of distinguished persons from twenty- 
eight states in the Union and Canada, 
persons representing the radio industry, 
the educational profession, and the listen- 
ing public—meeting for the purpose of 
exploring the difficulties and problems in- 
volved in the successful use of radio for 
education. The conference was _ spon- 
sored by twenty-eight organizations in- 
cluding the Music Educators National 
Conference. The program was a verita- 
ble “Who’s Who” in present-day Ameri- 
can cultural activities, including as it 
did the names of many persons renowned 
for their distinctive services in various 
spheres of human endeavor. 

To mention only a few of the speakers 
who came from north, south, east and 
west, to appear on the program, there 
were: James Rowland Angell, John W. 
Studebaker, George Henry Payne, Clar- 
ence A. Dykstra, Gordon T. Laing, 
George V. Denny, Jr., William S. Paley, 
T. V. Smith, Irving Reis, Robert M. 
Hutchins, Walter Dill Scott, Franklin 
Dunham, Harry Woodburn Chase, Felix 
Borowski, Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, George F. Zook, and 
C. S. Marsh. 

Speaking on the theme “Radio as a 
Present-Day Force,” and summing up 
his address in the one word warning, 
Raymond Gram Swing, foreign corre- 
spondent and radio commentator, called 
attention to the ever-widening use of the 
airways in the dissemination of propa- 
ganda by way of short-wave broadcast- 
ing. Pointing to the dynamic power of 
ideas, Mr. Swing said that radio is an 
implement of war comparable with any 
of the deadly weapons, and concerning 
activities abroad in this sphere, he said, 
“As Europe is arming with the standard 
equipment of war, it is arming too for 
the war of ideas. This kind of armament 
is going forward at an incredibly rapid 
speed, much faster than the other kind.” 

In substantiation, the speaker stated 
that whereas five years ago Europe had 
thirty-seven high-powered radio stations, 
today it has 116. Whereas five years ago 
it had no stations over 139 kilowatts, to- 
day it has sixteen. Germany owns the 
strongest battery of those stations, eight 
in all; and another strong battery of them 
is being built by Italy. According to 
the speaker, the British, taken aback by 
the success of German and Italian short- 
wave broadcasting, are now launching on 
some counter-propaganda, and soon will 
begin broadcasting in as many as a dozen 
foreign languages. The United States, 
despite the commercial preoccupation of 
its private broadcasting system, is tak- 
ing a hand in the international game. In 
fact, the National Broadcasting Company 
has recently announced a_ world-wide 
short-wave program in six languages. 

It is of the ingratiating propagandist 
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that the public must beware, for, accord- 
ing- to Mr. Swing, “He comes with gifts 
of music. He is interested in you, the 
listener. He tries to win your sympathy. 
He talks about things happening in your 
country. He explains them reasonably. 
His task is to disarm you, while his gov- 
ernment continues to arm. You realize 
that he is a government official and has 
no freedom to say anything he has not 
been told to say, but he speaks to you 
face to face, and it gets you. After all, 
he presents facts, or they seem to be 
facts, and you are rational and trust 
yourself to weigh facts. This is the se- 
cret of the power of radio propaganda.” 

The complete proceedings of the Sec- 
ond National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, a book entitled Educational 
Broadcasting, 1937, edited by C. S. 
Marsh, will be made available shortly by 
the University of Chicago Press. It will 
include all the addresses and discussions 
on the following subjects: The American 
System of Broadcasting; Talks Pro- 
grams; The Office of Education Pro- 
gram; What Happens to the Listener?; 
Radio and the Child’s Education; How 
Does Broadcasting Operate in the Public 
Interest, Convenience, and Necessity?; 
An Appraisal of Educational Broadcast- 
ing and Proposals for Its Improvement ; 
Radio as an Art Form; Classroom Use 
of Radio. 

Of the many intriguing publications 
seen on display in the exhibits—which 
were arranged by the Chicago Public 
Library, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, several new 
books invite reading on general princi- 
ples, because, in addition to their in- 
structional value, they make extremely 
diverting reading. 

Handbook of Broadcasting, subtitled 
“How to Broadcast Effectively,” by 
Waldo Abbott, director of the Broad- 
casting Service and assistant professor 
of speech, University of Michigan, and 
member of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee. Some idea of its content may 
be derived from the fact that it deals with 
radio speaking, style of delivery, speed of 
delivery, pitch and volume, preparing the 
radio address, writing the radio play, etc. 
An extensive bibliography covers radio 
in all its phases including writing for 
the radio; radio in education, radio ad- 
vertising ; the law as it applies to broad- 
casters, and broadcasting as a vocation. 

Also The Psychology of Radio, by 
Hadly Cantril, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Gordon W. Al- 
port, of Harvard University, is a study 
that will appeal to all persons “interested 
in enabling radio to achieve its greatest 
social usefulness,” and, too, there were 
the books Listen In, by Maurice Lowell, 
production director, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Chicago, and Listen and 
Learn, by Frank Ernest Hill, of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, who was one of the speakers on the 
conference program.—J. M. T. 











SUPERVISORS — TEACHERS 


THE MASTER KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
sINSTRUMENTS 
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are designed and constructed to satisfy 
a popular desire for Pitch Pipes 


Which are 

1— CLEAN — SANITARY. All reeds are 
sounded by a single blow system — one 
does not inhale dust and dirt. 

2— CLEAR AND ACCURATE IN TONE. 
3— EASY TO OPERATE. All notes are 
arranged in rotation following one another 
in chromatic order. 

4— PERFECT IN DESIGN AND SHAPE. 
5—NEAT AND ATTRACTIVE IN 
APPEARANCE. suggesting harmony with 
the dignity of your profession. 

For Vocal Use 
Chromatic — Full scale 13 keys. 
Diatonic — Natural scale 8 keys. 

Ask your dealer for the “‘Master Key’’ 
Instruments. If he cannot supply you 
write us. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


26 Redmond St., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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ROBBINS presents the latest and 
most impressive of contemporary 
music collections. Containing 188 
songs, including many world-famous 


copyrights, it is the greatest of all 
anthologies of its type. 





For Schools, Clubs, Fraternities, 
Home and Community Singing 





144 pages 
* 


Edited by 
HUGO FREY 


Price 25c 





ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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DON’T 
LET IT GET 
YOU DOWN 


@ Buck up! Don’t let “discouragement” 
spoil your chance with the band. Turn over 
a new leaf. Decide right now to be one of 
the best players or else! But don’t, if you 
are a near-failure, blame yourself entirely. 
Chances are you've worked harder than 
some of the rest. Just up against a die- 
hard horn that stubbornly won’t play. So 
the important part of your “new leaf” is a 
new Elkhart, acknowledged everywhere the 
finest medium priced instruments. See 
these instruments at your local music store, 
or write direct for beautiful free catalog. 
Trade in and 
Write now. 59 


&tkRhart 


<4 BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS P 
1201A Jackson Street Elkhart, Indiana 


allowance, easy terms. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music Epucators JOURNAL 





IN UNITED STATES 


HIGHEST RATED 


ENGRAVERS 


SINCE 1906 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


nya? EIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Regional Clinics and Competitions 





Region 3 Clinic, Urbana 
January 7-8 

HE FIRST CLINIC to be held under the 
ppt of the Board of Control of 
the 3rd Region of the National School 
Band Association will convene at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, 
January 7-8, 1938. This clinic will suc- 
ceed the annual Central National Clinics 
which, since 1932, have been sponsored 
by the National School Band Association 
in codperation with the University of Il- 
linois Music Department. The states in- 
cluded in Region 3 are Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. 

A program of most constructive inter- 
est has been arranged, of which some of 
the outstanding features are: (1) Read- 
ing of material from the 1938 contest 
list by the University of Illinois Concert 
and Regimental Bands, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. A. Harding and other 
well-known conductors. (2) Reading of 
numbers from the 1938 contest list by an 
outstanding woodwind quintet and sextet. 
(3) Reading of numbers from the 1938 
contest list for brass quintet and sextet 
by an outstanding group. (4) Lecture: 
“The Basis of Interpretative Analysis.” 
(5) Meetings of Class A, B, and C 
groups, conducted by prominent leaders, 
for an interpretative study of certain con- 
test list scores. (6) Lecture: “Aids in 
Full Score-reading.” 

In addition to the activities described 
above, there will be a meeting of the 
Regional Executive Board, and also an 
open business meeting in which every 
director attending the clinic will be in- 
terested. 

Every director in Region 3 will re- 
ceive through the mail a program of the 
two-day clinic. Inasmuch as this event 
is the first major project of Region 3, 
it is believed that every director who 
can possibly attend will wish to do so. 

The officers of Region 3 are: Ralph 
E. Rush, Chairman; Harold Finch, Vice- 
Chairman; Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; Arthur L. Williams, 
Delegate-at-Large. The program was ar- 
ranged by the Program Committee: 
Harold Finch, Chairman; John Bara- 
bash, and A. R. McAllister, ex-officio. 

The Regional Competition for bands, 
instrumental soloists and ensembles will 
be held at Elkhart, Indiana, May 19, 20 
and 21, 1938. 


Region 2 Clinic, Minneapolis 
February 24-26, 1938 
4 THE FIRST project to be undertaken 
by the recently organized Board of Con- 
trol of the 2nd Region of the National 
School Band Association will be a clinic 
which, it is announced, will meet at the 
University of Minnesota in Minneapolis, 
February 24, 25 and 26, 1938. This clinic 
will be preparatory for the Regional 
Competition, also to be held in Minne- 
apolis, May 19, 20 and 21. Both the 
clinic and the regional competition will 
provide a full schedule of instrumental 
and vocal features. A preliminary mail- 
ing being sent to all music educators in 
the region (Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Wisconsin) sug- 
gests that the following outstanding fea- 
tures may be expected: (1) Playing of 
music from the approved national econ- 
test list. (2) Guest conductors of na- 
tional prominence. (3) Concert by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. (4) 





Final Grand Festival Concert—Saturday, 
February 26th, Northrup Memorial Au- 
ditorium, University of Minnesota. 

Members of the Regional Board of 
Control are: Carleton L. Stewart (Chair- 
man), L. E. Watters (Secretary-Treas- 
urer), William Allen Abbott, Lyn Roam 
(Advertising Manager), John E. How- 
ard, L. C. Sorlein, W. R. Colton, Har- 
vey Moen, J. A. Van Natta, Donald I. 
Boyd, Gerald R. Prescott. 


Region Nine Music Competition-Fes- 
tival. Plans have been completed for 
the second annual music competition- 
festival of Region Nine, to be held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, May 12, 13, and 14, 
under the sponsorship of the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Choral 
Associations in codéperation with the 
Omaha public schools. The magnitude 
of the program is evident in the fact 
that an estimated seven or eight thou- 
sand students will participate in the 
various events, which will include 
mixed chorus, band, orchestra, marching 
band, all solos, and ensembles, as well 
as vocal solos, male and female, in low, 
medium, and high voices. 

Region Nine is stressing the festival 
feature of the program in order that 
the best of feeling may exist and the 
greatest of educational benefit may be 
derived from the entire affair. The 
festival program will feature a mixed 
chorus of seven hundred voices and a 
band of three hundred and fifty pieces. 

A new ruling has been made in Region 
Nine making it possible for large cities 
to hold their own qualifying contest 
and send their proportion of representa- 
tives to the Regional events without 
attending their own state qualifying 
contest—provided such cities have five 
or more high schools participating in 
any single classification. 

The adjudicators of the competition- 
festival will be: Noble Cain, Max T. 
Krone, Joseph E. Maddy, George Dasch, 
Adam P. Lesinsky, Harold Bachman, 
William D. Revelli, Forrest McAllister, 
Lorrain E. Watters, and Russell L. 
Wiley. 

David T. Lawson, of Topeka, Kansas, 
is chairman of Region Nine, and Lytton 
S. Davis, director of music education in 
the Omaha public schools, is in charge 
of local arrangements. 

A final bulletin, containing complete 
information and entry blanks, will be 
mailed to all schools in Region Nine 
sometime during the month of January. 
—Lytton S. Davis, Secretary. 


Region Eight. Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, was the scene of 
the first competition-festival held in the 
southeast, June 9, 10, 11. Frank Simon 
adjudicated the events. According to 
Regional Chairman Ed Chenette, the 
meeting was a great success, and the 
bandsmen, and all others concerned, are 
intensely interested in planning the next 
meeting, which is scheduled for West 
Palm Beach, Florida, May 12, 13, and 
14, 1938. 

Region Four. Members of Regional 
Board of Control of the 4th region met 
with A. R. McAllister, president of the 
N. S. B. A. and secretary of the Na- 
tional Competition-Festival Committee, 
during the New York State clinic at 
Ithaca, December 3 and 4, to discuss 
plans for a band clinic and regional or- 


ganization meeting to be held in New 
York City early in the year. Adam 
Lesinsky, president of the N. S. O. A., 


was also present. The New York clinic 
will be under the sponsorship of the 
music department of the New York City 
Schools, George H. Gartlan, Director. 
Representatives of state organizations 
and leading music educators interested 
in the band, orchestra and vocal com- 
petitions will be invited to attend the 
meeting, and to assist in completing the 
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organization of the regional boards of 
the National School Vocal Association 
and the National School Orchestra As- 
sociation. 

Officers of Region 4 are: Frederic Fay 
Swift, Chairman; John H. Jaquish, Vice- 
chairman; Ralph I. Schoonmaker, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. States comprising Re- 
gion 4 are: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware. 





State Competitions and Festivals 





Idaho. Sponsored by the Idaho Music 
Educators Association. B-O-C-VE-IE- 
VS-IS. North Idaho District Festival, 
April 22-23, Coeur D’Alene. Inquiries to 
Glen Exum, Kellogg High School, Kel- 
logg. South Central Idaho District, April 
8-9, Burley. Inquiries to Reed Hyde, 
Burley High School, Burley. East Idaho 
District, April 22-23, Blackfoot. In- 
quiries to R. A. Robbins and Marjorie 
Albertsen, Blackfoot, co-chairmen. 

Chicago. Chicago Public Schools Band 
Contest, time and place undecided. Spon- 
sored by the Chicago Public Schools 
Band Association. (B-O-C-IE-IS) In- 
quiries to Howard Stube, 1413 Jonquil 
Terrace, Chicago. 

Illinois. Northwest District Contest 
to be held the last week in March at 
Rock Island. Sponsored by Rock Island 
High School. (B-IE-IS) Information 
from Coleman Miles, Mount Carroll. 


Missouri. State Interscholastic Meet 
to be held April 27-28-29, Columbia. 
Sponsored by the Missouri Music Edu- 
eators Association and the University 
of Missouri. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) In- 
quiries to Theodore F. Normann, 212 La- 
throp Hall, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 

Nev. Hampshire. Public Schools Mu- 
sic Festival, first Friday and Saturday 
in May, Nashua. Sponsored by the 
Nashua Chamber of Commerce. (B-O-C) 
Inquiries to Mrs. Marguerite Johnson, 
Exeter. 


North Carolina. North Carolina State 
High School Music Contest and Festival 
to be held April 19-22, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. Sponsored by Woman’s College, 
U. N. C. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Chair- 
man—H. Hugh Altvater, Woman’s Col- 
lege, U. N. C., Greensboro. 


Ohio. Ohio Chorus and Band State 
Finals, April 28-29, Columbus. Spon- 
sored by the Ohio Music Education As- 
sociation. (B-C) Inquiries to Arthur L. 
Williams, Rice Hall, Oberlin. Ohio Solo 
and Ensemble State Finals, May 14, 
Oberlin. (VE-IE-VS-IS) Inquiries to 
George E. Waln, 82 S. Cedar, Oberlin. 

Tennessee. State Glee Club Contest, 
Thursday before Easter in the War 
Memorial Auditorium, Nashville. Spon- 
sored by the Music Section of the State 
Teachers Association. (C-VE-VS) In- 
quiries to Clementine Monahan, City 
Board of Education, Memphis. 


Vermont. Vermont Music Festival, 
April 29 and 30, Burlington. Sponsored 
by the Lions Club of Burlington. (B-O- 
C) Inquiries to Adrian E. Holmes, Bur- 
lington High School, Burlington. 


+ 


Northwest Conference Note: During 
the 1937 summer season, the music facul- 
ties of the University of Idaho and 
Washington State College were hosts 
on two occasions to the music teachers 
attending those institutions. Also at- 
tending the meetings were Louis G. 
Wersen, president of the Northwest 
Conference, and Peter W. Dykema, Ma- 
belle Glenn, and Karl W. Gehrkens, 
past presidents of the National Confer- 
ence. According to James Yenney, who 
writes from Olympia, Washington, the 
occasions were somewhat remindful of 
the sectional and national meetings, 
and the slogan generally adopted was 
“See you in St. Louis.” 
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_ » For Brass Instruments and Xylophone 


SOLOS and ENSEMBLES 


on the 1938 Contest List 
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Cornet Solos with Piano Acept. Xylophone Solos with Piano Accpt. 
GRADE PRICE (Arrangements by G. L. Stone) 

Thome—Fantasie 4 .75 S * GRADE PRICE 
Gaubert—Cantabile et Rimsky-Korsakow—Flight of m 

Scherzetto 5 -75 the Bumble Bee -75 
Ropartz—-Andante and Allegro 3 20 «Von Lenz—Cicero (Grand 
Cords—Concert Fantasie 3 1.00 Fantasia) : 90 
Rossini—Inflammatus 3 .75 Williams—Sequoia Polka 75 
“5 meanneee Op. 22, a os Trombone Quartettes 

=" = i Dowie Talimetas-—piane = 

~ ; i (Adapted from “The Maiden 

Trombone Solos (b.c) with Piano ee untman”) 

Accpt. ‘ Score & parts......cccese 5 2.00 
Magnan—Concerto 4 -60 Pfleger—Hertzengesang, Op. 5. 
Hassler—Allegro from Con- m Arr. by I. Tallmadge 

certo, Op. 14 a 4 yi eS SO aaa 2-3 2.25 
Arban—Fantasie Brilliante 5 1.00  Maas—Zwei Grosse Quartette 
Grafe—Grand Concerto 4 1.35 Boos & MATCH. cccccvces 2-6 2.50 
David—Concertino, Op. 4 5 1.25 Tscherepnine—La Chasse , ee 
French Horn Solos with Piano Accept. _ Score & parts............ : . 
Mozart—Concerto (Werk 417) 5 1.50 — ~~" iid Sunday 
Glazounow—Reverie é .60 song 
Richter—Nocturne 3-4 .15 (Contained in Trombone 
Chopin—Nocturne, Op. 9, Quartettes Vol. 1) by R. | 1.90 

No. 2 4 45 Muller seteecereseeeseeee B , 
Gottwald—Fantasie Heroique, Schwalm—Song of the Forest 

Op. 2 4 1.00 (Contained in Trombone ; 

Bach —Awakening of Spring 1 .50 Quartettes Vol. 1) by Muller 2-3 1.00 
Geist—Andante Pastorale, Zoellner—W here 

Op. 13 3 .60 (Contained in Trombone 

Gounod—Berceuse 1 -60 Quartettes Vol. 1) by Muller 2-3 1.00 


CONCERNING OUR MUSIC SERVICE— 

In addition to our own publications for woodwind, reed, and brass 
instruments, we carry in stock a considerable stock of foreign music 
for these instruments and will import on positive order. 

Interested in Chamber music? Ask for booklet “A Brief Survey of 
Chamber Music for Small Groups,’ compiled by Rosario Mazzeo of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It will be very useful to teachers 
not particularly familiar with this type of music. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CoO., Inc. 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 








FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
of FRANKLIN TWO-PART CHORALS FOR TREGLE 


Ananged by Christopher O'Hare 
ice 60 cents 


THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MALE 


VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


THE S.A.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS acd MIXED 


Vol 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTERESTING 


blem in a moments notice. Each book contains a varied assortment 
ee ee ee or ph oe selected from the Works of Masters, enabling you to meet the 
emergency of practically any special occasion. Proper voice range throughout. e maximum ope 
with the minimum of difficulty. Examine these books, send for approval copies or descriptive circular. 


Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


utstand f the Masters: Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini—Schubert—Schumann— 
Outstanding works of Grieg Frenck—Rimsky Konakoft — Goderd— Thomas — Gluck — Volkmann 
—Boccherini—Elgar—Lemare—Fibich—Our complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 
be sent upon request. Send for it. 











KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





Erratum: Because of the transposi- work and in string and wind instru- 
tion of a line of type, there was an er- ments at all grade levels. It is espe- 
ror in the opening sentence of a para- cially important that a high standard 
graph in Charles B. Righter’s article of vocal music be maintained in the 
“Wisconsin Makes a Survey,” October- grades and that regular classes in all 
November Journal, page 38. The para- instruments be available to all students 
graph should have read: “Many schools above the fourth grade. Beginning in- 
have not recognized the importance of struction should be available to high 
maintaining a balanced program of school juniors and seniors also if they 
musie which offers instruction in vocal desire it.” 
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YEARBOOK 





1937 VOLUME 


The major portion of the new Yearbook will be 
devoted to papers and addresses from the 1937 
biennial meetings of the Music Educators Sec- 
tional Conferences and from other sources. Con- 
tributors include leading music educators and 
nationally-known administrators of schools, 
colleges, universities and state departments of 
education. The volume will also contain re- 
ports, resolutions, and other official material of 
the National and Sectional Conferences, the 
National School Orchestra, Band, and Vocal 
Associations, and the Music Education Exhibi- 
tors Association; directory of officers and com- 
mittees of the United Conferences ard associ- 
ated organizations; roster of active, contributing 
and life members of the M.E.N.C. 


* 
Price $2.50 


Note: Conference members may purchase at 
special member’s price ($1.75). (See coupon on 
page 12.) 
* 
Published by the 
Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 





STANDARDS 
OF 
ADJUDICATION 


Report of the Committee on Adjudication 
of the American Bandmasters Association, 
and other material pertaining to the man- 
agement of and participation in -inter- 
scholastic music competitions. A handbook 
of value to every director, and a manual 
for sponsors of contests. 


* 
50c postpaid 


Published by 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND ASSOCIATION 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 














Three Popular Bulletins 


of the Music Education 
Research Council 


Bulletin No. 17 


Music Rooms and Equipment 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 


Bulletin No. 18 


Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 
ae 


Bulletin No. 19 


A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 


Published by the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Headquarters and Publication Office 
64 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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Suggested Competition Material for Mixed Choruses 





AS ANNOUNCED in the September issue of the JourNaAL, the Music Committee of 
the National School Vocal Association is engaged in preparing a list of material 


suitable for use in state, district and national competition-festivals. 


At the present 


time the committee is devoting its major attention to material for mixed chorus, both 


accompanied and unaccompanied. 


In the September JourNat a short preliminary 


report was published, and in the columns following additional titles are released by 


the committee. 


Another installment will be released soon. 


A smaller selective list, 


from which required pieces will be chosen for regional competitions, will be drawn 
from the titles included in these several installments, and will be announced later. 
It should be expressly understood that these releases are in no way required lists; 
the sole purpose at this time is to make available a selection of representative exam- 
ples of music, which in the judgment of the Association committee, meets the require- 
ments of high school competitions. It is, of course, optional with the state and district 
committees as to whether they shall choose music from these lists. 


MABELLE GLENN, Executive Chairman, N.S.V.A. 


MIXED CHORUS—UNACCOMPANIED 


EASY 
Gloria Patri—Palestrina. [GS 6403] 


Jesu, Priceless Treasure—Cruger-Bach. 
14,424] 


The Scotch Bagpipes—Christy. [GS 7904] 
God Be In My Head—Davies. [Nov 1] 


a on Chistmas Eve—Christiansen. 
136 


Bring a Torch, Jeanette, Isabella—French Carol. 
[ECS 364] 


The Slumber of 
[ECS 1163] 


The Scarlet Sarafan—Russian Folk Song, Rees. 
[GS 2238] 

A Legend—Tschaikowsky. [GS 9038] 

Cherubim Song—Bortniansky. [OD 14,622] 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home—Rosen- 
berg. [Wit 2814] 


Mister Banjo—Burleigh. [Ric 952] 
A Rondel—Macfarlane. [GS 4410] 


All in the April Evening—Roberton. 
60976] 


Oh! Vermeland—Swedish Folk Song, arr. 
Granville Bantock. [OD 14788] 


From Lyons as I Journeved—Old French, arr., 
F. A. Gevaert. [BM 576] 


Ave Maria—Arcadelt. [CCB 326] 
Deep River—Spiritual, arr. hy Burleigh. [GS 
5815] 

Today There is Ringing—Christiansen. 
63] 

We Do Worship Thee—Palestrina. [Wil 5502] 
O Bone Jesu—Palestrina. [HMc] 
Meditation—Brahms. [HMc] 

O Gladsome Light—Arkhangelsky. 


[OD 


[Aug 


the Infant Jesus—Gevaert. 


(Cur 


[Aug 


[HMc] 


It Was the Time of Roses—Roberton. [Cur 
61039] 

A Hope Carol—Smith. [CCB 19] 

O Gladsome Light—-Sullivan. [GS 3880] 
Matona Lovely Maiden—di Lasso. [GS 2421] 


To Music—Louis Victor Saar. [FS 1015] 


Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones—German 
Melody, arr. Wm. A. Fisher. [OD 14596] 


Ezekiel Saw De Wheel—Spiritual, arr. by H. 
T. Burleigh. [Ric 768] 


Hark, Now, O Shepherds—Moravian Melody, 
arr. by Morten J. Luvaas. [CCB 840] 


Hear Me Pray—Spiritual, arr. by J. Harl 
Bron and Ralph W. Wright. [CCB 978] 


I Wish I’se in Heav’n Set’tin’ Down—Spir- 
itual, arr. by J. Harl Bron and Ralph W. 
Wright. [CCB 979] 


Little Duck in the Meadow—Russian folk 
dance, arr. by A. Nikolsky. [GS 6669] 


Loch Lomond—Scottish folk song, arr. by R. 
Vaughan Williams. [S & B 262] 


Lullaby—Joseph W. Clokey. [CCB 502] 


The Meeting of the Waters—Old Irish Tune, 
arr. by Michael Mullinar. [Ox F17] 


O Can Ye Sew Cushions?—Scottish air, arr. 
by Granville Bantock. [Nov 1283] 


O Lord God—Paul Tschesnokoff. [BM 1500] 
[OD 14,527] 


. Windy Weather—Powell Weaver. 
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MEDIUM 
Hard by a Fountain—Waelrent. [Nov 935] 
Balulalow—Vene. [Ric 980] 


In These Delightful Pleasant Groves—Purcell. 
[Wit 2641] 


Now is the Month of Maying—Morley. [OD 
14,426] 


When Allen-A-Dale 
Pearsall. [OD 14,437] 


Which is the Properest Day to Sing—Dr. 
Arne. [OD 14,432] 


Sing We and Chant It—Morley. [OD 14,618] 
The Silver Swan—Gibbons. [OD 14,409] 

A Pastoral—Carey-Saar. [Ch 17,933] 

Come, Blessed Death—Bach. [CF 211] 

Vale of Tuoni—Sibelius. [OD 14,631] 


The Turtle Dove—English folk song, arr. by 
Williams. [Cur 61,175] 


To Maelzel—Beethoven. [Wit 2609] 
In Silent Night—Brahms. [OD 14,572] 
Carol of the Russian Children—Gaul. [GS 6770] 


Went a-Hunting — de 


Three Old Bohemian Carols—Arr. by Riedel. 
[GS 2624] 
Lo How a Rose—Praetorius. [GS 2484] 


Volinka—Russian folk song, arr. by Kibalch- 
ich. [Wit 2759] 


Spinning Top—Russian folk song, arr. by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. [OD 12,847] 


Serenade with cello cbbligato—Arensky. [GS 
4619] 


The Bluebirds—Russian folk 
Leontovich-Krone. [Wit 2666] 


The Riddle Song—Appalachian folk song, arr. 
by Warrell. [Ox F36] 


I Dream of Jeanie—Foster-Wallis. [BM 2064] 
Cape Code Chantey—Bowers. [TP 35,012] 


Joshua Fit De Battle of Jericho—Spiritual, 
arr. by Montague. [Wit 2811] 


Sinner, Please Don’t Let This Harvest Past— 
Spiritual, arr. by Montague. [Wit 2915] 


Were You There (simplified arr.)—Spiritual, 
arr. by Burleigh. [Ric 592] 


His Nar.ie So Sweet—Spiritual, arr. by John- 
son. [CF 4580] 


Wade in de Water—Spiritual, arr. by Noble 
Cain. [GS 7697] 


Fierce Was the 
5283] 


Souls of the Righteous—Noble. [GS 5284] 
As Torrents in Summer—Elgar. [HF 81,068] 
O Gladsome Light—Kastalsky. [BM 1065] 
Jesu, Friend of Sinners—Grieg. [HWG 1] 
song, arr. by Gnotov. 


song, arr. by 


Wild Billow—Noble. [GS 


Nina—Russian folk 
[Wit 2664] 


Send Forth Thy Spirit—Schuetky. [CCB 150] 


The Cossack—Ukrainian folk song, Alexander 
Koshetz. [Wit 2688] 


A Song in Praise of the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth—Nagler. [HWG 21] 


In Dulci Jubilo—de Pearsall. [Nov 29% or OD 
14,629 or Wit 2741] 


Dayspring of Eternity—Christiansen. [Aug 55] 





A Baliad of the Trees and the Master—Mat- 
thews. [GS 6909] 

Cossack Lullaby—Russian folk song, arr. by 
Mack Evans. [OD 14,909] 


Church Bells of Novgorod—Russian folk song, 
arr. by Boris Levenson. [OD 14,943] 


Music When Soft Voices Die—Charles L. 


Hertz. [GHM 1025] 


Two Chorales from “The Christmas Oratorio”’ 
—Bach, ed. by Deis. [GS 7929] 


All Among the Barley—Stirling. [GS 2514] 


Bless the Lord O My Soul—Ippolitov-Ivanov. 
[BM 1066] 


In Heaven Above—Norwegian folk song, arr. 
by Christiansen. [Aug 106] 


The Long Day Closes—Sullivan. [OD 12,180] 


My Luve is Like a Red, Red Rose—Garrett. 
[GS 2043] 


The Sea Hath Its Pearls—Pinsuti. [GS 2544] 


My Dream is of an Island Place—Noble Cain. 
(GHM 1241] 


O Lord Send the Fire—Noble Cain. 
Program Book of Choruses] 


Incline Thine Ear, O Lord—Arkhangelsky, 
arr. Kibalchich. [Wit 2689] 


Agnus Dei in D minor—Kalinnikof. [BM 1304] 
The Lee Shore—Coleridge-Taylor. [Nov 1231] 


Alister McAlpines Lament—Scottish air, arr. 
by R. Vaughan Williams, [Cur 60,997] 

The Dying Harper—Old Welsh folk-melody, 
arr. by Kurt Schindler. [OD 13,287] 

The Elder-Blossoms Lightly Stirred—A. Kopy- 
low. [GS 2622] 

Got a-My Soul Baptized—Spiritual, 
Rhodes. [CCB 912] 

Our Master Hath a Garden—Traditional Folk 
Song, arr. by Clokey. [CCB 1014] 

There Was a Maid Went to the Mill—English 
Folk Tune, arr. by Whittaker. [Ox 612] 


When Caesar Augustus—Old English Carol, 
arr. by Alfred Whitehead. [CF 355] 


[HMc 


William 


DIFFICULT 


Tenebrae Factae Sunt—Palestrina.. [OD 14,705] 

Those Dainty Daffadillies—Morley. [Nov 86] 

Ave Verum Corpus—Byrd. [Ox 3 or Wit 2634 
or OD 14,414] 

On the Plains, Fairy Trains—Weelkes. [S & 
B 5] 

Sorrento Folk 
[Wit 2874] 

The Dark Eyed Sailor—English folk 
arr. by Williams. [S & B 128] 

Jock O’Hazeldean—Scotch air, arr. by White- 
head [OD 14,743] 


Robin Goodfellow—MacFarren. [Wit 2632] 
The Evening Star—Coleridge-Taylor. [Nov 826] 


The Chicken Lady—Ukrainian folk song, arr. 
by Koshetz. [Wit 2677] 


Griddle Cakes—Russian folk 
Koshetz. [Wit 2894] 


Song of the Reapers—Tschaikowsky-Kibalch- 
ich. [Wit 2863] 

Nocturne—Cui. [BM 913] 

Blessed is the Man—Gretchaninoff. [OD 14,812] 


Sourwood Mountain—Kentucky folk song, arr. 
by Malin. [GHM 1272] 


Jenny Fair, Gentle Rosemarie—Virginia folk 
song, arr. by Treharne. [Wil 5378] 


I Got Religion—Spiritual, arr. by Noble Cain. 
[GS 7698] 


It’s Me, O Lord—Spiritual, arr. by 
Cain. [RAH 24] 

By and By—Spiritual, arr. 
[GHM 3020] 


Angelic Choir—Goldbeck-Aschenbrenner. 
2799] 

Angelus—Elgar. [Nov 1167] 

Slow Sinks the Sun—Banks. [HWG 348] 

Roll, Chariot!—Noble Cain. [HF 81,052] 

O Come and Mourn with Me Awhile—Wilkes. 
[GS 5855] 

Open Our Eyes—Macfarlane. [GS 7273] 


Waken Lords and Ladies Gay—G. A. Grant 
Schaefer. [APS 253] 


The of Night—Maurice Blower. [Nov 
1499 


Song—Smith-Aschenbrenner. 


song, 


song, arr. by 


Noble 
by Noble Cain. 


[Wit 
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ary Allendale—Desmond MacMahon. [Nov 
Dream Song—George Rathbone. [Nov 1056] 
Almighty God—Noble Cain. [HMc collection, 
No. 7] 
Before the Dark-—Norwegian, arr. by Morten 
J. Luvaas. [CCB 462] 
The Birds--Protheroe. [BM 1824] 
Full Many a Song—Dvorak. [GS 4733] 
Barter—Macfarlane. [GS 8079] 
An Eriskay Love Lilt—Roberton. [GS 8107] 
Celtic Hymn—Roberton. [GS 8104] 
Sweet Amarillis—John Wilbye. [Nov 


Adieu, 
38] 


A Sweet Country Life—English folk song, arr. 
by Imogen Holst. [Nov 1497] 


Singing in the Tree Tops—A-:menian, arr. by 
Bryceson Treharne. [BM 1845] 

On the Mountains—German folk song, arr. by 
Bryceson Treharne. [BM 1844] 


Adoramus Te—Pitoni. [Wit 2629] 

Ave Maris Stella—Grieg. [GS 5160] 

Go to Dark Gethsemane—Noble. [HWG 501] 
The Music of Life—Noble Cain. [GS 7759] 


Chillun Come on Home—Noble Cain. [RAH 
21) 

Resurrection—Ukrainian folk song, Koshetz. 
[Wit 2772] 

Night—Noble. [APS 245] 


Glory to the Trinity—Rachmaninoff. [HWG 2] 
Song of the Pedlar—Williams. [Nov 1006] 


O Watchers of the Stars—Noble Cain. [HMc 
Program Book of Choruses] 


Cherubic Hymn—Gretchaninoff. [HWG 1] 
The Bluebird—Stanford. [S & B 27] 


All My Heart This Night Rejoices—Lutkin. 
[FS 2021] 





Shepherds’ Story—Dickinson. [HWG 30] 


Come All Ye Fair and Tender Ladies—South- 
ern Mountain Ballad, arr. Don Malin. [GHM 
1283] 


Ave Maria—Archer. [CCB 999] 
Cargoes—Lutkin. [HWG 215] 


O Filii et Filiae (O Sons and 
Trad. French. [Wit 2639] 


All Breathing Life, Sing and Praise Ye the 
Lord—Bach. [GS 7470] 


Cloud Messengers—Cui. 
Echo Song—Orlando di Lasso. 


Daughters)— 


[ECS 398] 
[OD 14,568] 


Eili, Eili—Yiddish folk song, arr. by Kurt 
Schindler. [GS 6690] 

Fire, Fire My Heart—Thomas Morley. [CCB 
953] 

The Glory Train—Noble Cain. [RAH 48] 


Grant Unto Me the Joy of Thy Salvation— 
Brahms. [GS 7506] 

Hosanna—Christiansen. [Aug 57] 

Hosanna to the Son of David — Thomas 
Weelkes. [Ox 9] 

Hymn to the Night—Noble Cain. [RAH 68] 

Hymn to the Virgin—Gretchaninoff. [RAH 13] 
I Beheld Her Beautiful 
Willan. [Ox W3] 

May Song—Old French, arr. by F. A. Ge- 
vaert. [BM 575] 

Nocturne—Granville Bantock. [Cur 60,981] 

O Cast Me Not Away from Thy Countenance 
—Brahms. [GS 7505} 

Out of the Silence—Cyril Jenkins. 

Sorrow—S. Palmgren. [GS 5783] 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—Negro 
arr. by J. Harl Bron and Ralph 
[CCB 981] 

Voix Celestes (humming chorus)—Gilbert A. 
Alcock. [Cha 2055] 


as a Dove—Healey 


{Cur 61,035] 


spiritual, 
Wright. 


MIXED CHORUSES—ACCOMPANIED 


EASY 

The Heart of a Sailor—Stephen 
by F. W. Howes. [OD 14,956] 

The Crimson Rose—Clokey (2 pianos, 
olin and cello). [CCB 527] 

The Song of the Gale—Foster. [Nov 1405] 

The Voyage—Noble Cain. [GHM 1279] 

The Christmas Bells of Norway—Norwegian 
Carol, arr. Harvey Gaul. [HF 84,119] 

Dream of Love—Liszt. [OD 13,092] 

rn Knacks for Ladies—John Dowland. [Ox 
15 

Mexican Serenade—Chadwick. [SB] 

My Lord Says He’s Gwineter Rain Down 
Fire—Spiritual, arr. by Rosamond Johnson. 
[OD 14,258] 

O Lord Most Holy—Franck. [BM 510] 

The en Legions—Ward Stephens. 
2035 

Sparkling Sunlight—Arditi. [APS 207] 

Three More Locks Ahead—American 
song, arr. by Harvey Gaul. [HF 81,047] 

Out of the Silence—Galbraith. [OD 13,392] 

Lovely Appear—Gounod (From the Redemp- 
tion). [GS 2013] 

Dawn—Pearl G. Curran. [GS 7039] 

Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee—Bach. 
[ECS 354] 


Adams, arr. 


flute, vi- 


[Cha 


folk 


Dawn Stands Before the Forest—Crist. [TP 
21,082] 

Lullaby, Jesus Dear—Salama. [GS 7440] 
Beautiful Dreamer — Foster-Riegger. [HF 
81,049] 


Ten Most Loved s of Stephen Foster— 
Foster-Page. [OD 14,853] 

De Gospel Train—Spiritual, arr. by 
[Ric 659] 


Burleigh. 


MEDIUM 
Song of Greeting—Wm. 
14,917] 
Moon Marketing—Powell Weaver. [GS 7638] 
The Snow—Elgar (Obbligato, two violins). 
[BFW 352] 
The Surging Sea—Stebbins. 
Let Us Make Music—Miessner. [FS 1037] 
Take Joy Home—Bassett-Riegger. [GS 7630] 


Three Chorales from “The St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion”—Bach (organ accompaniment). [OD 
14,325] 


Arms Fisher. [OD 


[OD 13,751] 






Chorus of Homage—W. Gericke. [BM 574] 

Go Down, Moses—Spiritual, arr. by Harvey 
Gaul. [JF 6464] 

Great is the Holy One of Israel—Henry Lin- 
coln Case. [HF 84,122] 

Ho! Mr. Piper—Pearl G. Curran. [GS 9022] 


In All the Country Round—Canadian folk song, 


arr. by Louis Victor Saar. [CF 4533] 
Morning Now  Beckons — Czecho-Slovakian 
folk song, arr. by C. F. Manney. [BFW 
355] 

Nocturne—Noble Cain. [HF 81,050] 

O Bethlehem — Spanish folk song, arr. by 


Dickinson. [HWG 121] 

O Tell Me, Children Dear—German Carol, 
by Joseph W. Clokey. [CCB 888] 

The Weak and Rambling One—Arkansas folk 
song, arr. by Laurence Powell. [CCB 919] 


Whence, O Shepherd Maiden—Canadian folk 
song, arr. by Louis Victor Saar. [CF 4531] 


Make My Heart a Place Where Angels Sing— 
Wm. Arms Fisher. [OD 14,820] 


Come and Trip It—Handel. [Ric 956] 
Crucifixus—Bach. [OD 14,650] 
Et Incarnatus Est—Bach. [OD 14,330] 


Ye Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon—Scottish 
folk song, arr. by Grainger. [GS 8068] 


Waters Ripple and Flow—Czech folk song, arr. 


arr. 


by Deems Taylor. [JF 5676] 

May Day Carol—English folk song, arr. by 
Deems Taylor. [JF 4838] 

Concordi Laetitia—Deems Taylor. [JF 4836] 

Disons Le Chapelet— (Before the Shrine) 
Deems Taylor. [JF 4837] 

The Well Beloved—Deems Taylor. [JF 4844] 


Keltic Lament—Foulds. [By 1475] 
A Festival Chime—Holst. [S & B 8] 


The Night is Calm—Sullivan (a mature so- 
prano is needed). [GS 9016] 


Te Deum in F—Coleridge-Taylor. 
Psalm 150—Franck. [OD 14,082] 
Orpheus With His Lute—German. [Nov 1393] 


Jesu! Thou Dear Babe Divine — Folk song 
from Hayti, arr. by Dickinson. [HWG 45) 


ag ~ Steppe — Gretchaninoff-Riegger. [GS 
641 


[Nov 416] 


Four * eae Indian Songs—Cadman. 
5502 

Ho, Everyone that Thirsteth—Macfarlane. 
4808] 


[ws 


[GS 
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Canticle of the Sun—Baldwin. [JF 5457] 
Kalikongo—Strickland. [JF 6212] 

Sheep and Lambs—Homer-Deis. [GS 7310] 
The Homeland—Noble Cain. [HF 81,053] 
Song of the Sea—Stebbins. [OD 13,236] 


DIFFICULT 


Avenging and Bright--Irish folk song, arr. by 
Alfred Whitehead. [OD 14,765] 

Sunset Glow — Bach, arr. by Cyr. DeBrant. 
[APS 269] 

Come Join the Dance—Lily Strickland. [APS 
191] 

Remembering You—W. Sanderson. [By 1488] 

The West Wind— Raymond Mitchell. [Hun 
1007] 

Speedwell—Brahe-Salter. [Eno 2310] 

Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child— 
Spiritual, arr. by Wm. Arms Fisher. [OD 
13941] 

Song of the Marching Men, from “The New 
Earth’—Henry Hadley (Bass solo). [OD 
13,438] 

A Spirit Flower — Campbell-Tipton-Riegger. 
[GS 7601] 

Hunting Song— Loyd Loar (Obbligato, 2 B 
flat trumpets). [CF 4573] 

Love is a Harp of a Thousand Strings — 
Irenée Berge [OD 13,171] 

The Ships of Arcady — Michael Head, arr. 
Samuelson. [By 1477] 


Flag of My Land—Jeanne Boyd (brilliant ac- 
companiment). [FS 1029] 


The Piper on the Hill—Stoughton. [CCB 1027] 
Nightingale Song—Handel-Gaines (Flute ob- 
bligato). [CCB 985] 

Border Ballad—J. H. Maunder. [Nov] 
— Glory, and Wisdom — Bach. [Nov 


Christmas Day—Holst. [Nov 983] 

Give to Thy People—Franck. [JF 6351] 

Hallelujah, Praise Ye the Lord—Louis Lew- 
andowski. [GS 7454] 

I’m Seventeen Come Sunday — Lincolnshire 
and Somerset folk song, arr. by Grainger. 
[GS 6098] 

The King Shall Rejoice—Handel. [ECS 1175] 

Kyrie Eleison—Joseph Rheinberger. [ECS 323] 

The Musical Trust—Joseph Clokey. [CCB 482] 


Oh, Maiden Dearest, My Heart is True — 
Brahms. [ECS 39] 

Rantin’ Rovin’ Robin—Scotch folk song, arr. 
by A. T. D. [ECS 1198] 

Song of Fate—Brahms. [ECS 1643] 

Hail Gladdening Light—George C. Martin. 
[HWG 545] 

Great is Jehovah—Schubert. [GS 3503] 

Sheba’s Captain—Redman. [Cur 61,308] 

How Lovely is Thy Dwelling Place—Brahms. 
[GS 5124] 

Light’s Glittering Morn Bedecks the Sky — 
Parker. [GS 3725] 

Dancer of Dreams—Loomis. [Wit 2730] 

Credo—Gaines. [OD 14,863] 
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Music Educators --- 


to assist in a better understanding of the develop- 
ment of American music, we recommend the 
following works for inclusion in your libraries— 


American Anthology of Old World Ballads, Edited by 
Dr. Reed Smith........ eae Cae kre nkeekeanseasnes se ae 


Twelve Folk Hymns, Edited by John Powell............ «35 
Early American Songs, Edited by John Tasker Howard.. 1.25 


Early American Piano Music, Edited by John Tasker 


ee ee ee oe ek. ae 


Five Virginia Folk Songs, Edited by John Powell....... 1.25 


Publications of (baracter 


Our catalogs may be had on request 





J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St. New York, N. Y. 
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BEB... E. C. Schirmer, 221 Columbus Ave., Nov..... Novello & Co., c/o H. W. Gray Co., 


Boston, Mass. 159 E. 48th St., New York City. 
E . , England. ee Oliver Ditson Co., c/o Theodore Pres- 

Ene... aon & Co. dears — ser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Phila- 
_, er H. T. FitzSimons Co., 23 E. Jackson delphia, Pa. 

me, <aaeage, =. mic ’ ee Oxford Press, c/o Carl Fischer, Inc., 
cans Galaxy Music Corp., 17 W. 46th St., Cooper Square, New York City. 

New York City. RAH....Raymond A. Hoffman, 509 S. Wabash 
GHM....Gamble Hinged Music Co., 228 S Ave., Chicago, II. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. ar G. Ricordi & Co., 12 W. 45th St., 
a G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New New York City. 

York City. re Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St. 
ae Harold Flammer, Inc., 10 E. 43rd St., New York City. 

New York City. S&B.....Stainer & Bell, Ltd., London, England. 
HMc..... Hall & McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash ar Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut 

Ave., Chicago, IIl. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hun..... Huntzinger, 137 W. 4th St., Cincin- Wetincsens Willis Music Co., 137 W. Fourth St., 

nati, Ohio. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HWG...H. W. Gray Co., 159 E. 48th St., New Wit......M. Witmark & Sons, RCA Bldg., 

York City. Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
Bi scseeoss J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., a White-Smith Music Publ. Co., 40-44 

New York City. Winchester St., Boston, Mass. 
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Look for this symbol in advertisements of educational music materials. It 
identifies members of the Music Education Exhibitors Association, affiliated 
with the Music Educators National Conference. Members of the M.E.E.A. 
have agreed to codperate in furthering the aims of the National and Sectional 
Conferences. They realize that music education must flourish if the music 
business is to flourish. Their products will be found on display at various 
Conference meetings. They advertise in The Journal. . . Supported by your 
patronage, they serve the Conference and the cause of music education 


generally. 


NOTE TO EXHIBITORS: Music Education Exhibitors 


Preliminary plans for the St. Louis meeting, including 
diagram for the exhibit space, will be mailed in December. e - 
Study the diagram carefully and be prepared to order space Association 


as soon as definite plans are announced. 
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cARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 


+ Ff 





O* of the most stirring and signifi- 
cant pictures of the year was un- 
doubtedly One Hundred Men and a Girl, 
featuring Leopold Stokowski and that 
gifted fourteen-year-old, Deanna Durbin. 

This production demonstrates much 
more than the abilities of the players. 
It proves two other points: First, that 
it is possible to have a first rate picture- 
play without so much as a breath of ro- 
mantic love interest; second, that good 
music, logically introduced within the plot 
rather than arbitrarily dragged in by the 
tail, so to speak, can be extremely en- 
joyable. 

The basic idea of the story is one which 
must touch the sensibilities of every lover 
of music and humanity. Don’t miss it. 


+ tf 


WHILE on the subject, now is as good 
a time as any to begin preparing our- 
selves for a sight of the most extraordi- 
nary team in all film history—Maestro 
Stokowski and His Majesty, Mickey 
Mouse! 

Have we lived to see this day? We 
have, indeed. Walt Disney will shortly 
present a screen classic entitled Seventy 
Men and a Mouse, and Leopold Stokow- 
ski shall lead them. (Don’t miss it!) 


7? ¢ 


THE MUSICAL WORLD suffers a severe 
loss in the death of Dr. Lows Victor 
Saar, a composer-teacher-pianist of in- 
ternational repute, friend of Brahms and 
Dvorak, beloved mentor of uncounted 
numbers of students in the field of music. 

Coming to America from Vienna, Dr. 
Saar began his career in this country as 
accompanist for the Metropolitan Opera. 
He soon became a member of the faculty 
of the National Conservatory, later 
taught in the New York College of Mu- 
sic, the Institute of Musical Art, Cincin- 
nati College of Music, and Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 

Dr. Saar’s last post was with the St. 
Louis Institute of Music, where he took 
up his duties in 1934. 


+ 


Netson Eppy, whose good looks and 
honest singing have been laying ’em in 
the aisles for the past few seasons, is 
now at work on a film version of Puc- 
cini’s The Girl of the Golden West. 
Jeanette MacDonald, co-star of Mr. 
Eddy’s first three successes, is again his 
leading lady, after a brief screen separa- 
tion during which both made pictures 
with other partners. 

Musical America states that, according 
to Mr. Eddy’s concert manager, reserva- 
tions are now available for the season of 
1940, no dates being open before that 
time. Twice as many cities applied for 
his concerts next season as could be ac- 
commodated. There is some talk of see- 
ing what can be done about making him 
into quintuplets. 

As one admirer (a man, by the way) 


remarked, “It is too bad Nelson Eddy , 


can’t do all the singing there is.” 
¢ tf 
THE view depends upon where you 
stand. Victor Hugo knew it when he 
said, “Forty is the old age of youth, fifty 
is the youth of old age.” 
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PuBLIC MANNERS sometimes show an 
odd inconsistency. The same man who 
would not offer his seat in a street car 
to someone’s crippled great-grandmother 
will hasten to remove his unoffending hat 
in an elevator at the first hint of a 
feminine presence therein. 

Yet there are times when even the 
most be-curled and be-lipsticked femme 
is in greater need of a chair in the lobby 
than the courtesy of a bared head in the 
lift. Many a middle-aged back aches un- 
der a jaunty ensemble, and fallen arches 
may inhabit the newest thing in suede. 

So it is urged that the male of the 
species will think twice before he aban- 
dons forever his old-fashioned gallant 
sacrifice. But he is also urged to rebel 
as soon as*he likes at hat-doffing in busy 
elevators. No woman worth her salt 
enjoys the unhappy spectacle of a man 
juggling Stetson, brief case and news- 
paper in a futile attempt to get comfort- 
able in slightly less than twice the space 
he occupied with his hat on. 


+ 


ACCORDING to printed’ report, Wheeler 
Beckett, a young American composer and 
conductor, opines that “the iron foundry 
era in music is over.” One welcomes the 
glad tidings. 

Asked about his ideas on new trends in 
music, Mr. Beckett further says: 

“We are now not so much concerned 
with dissonance. Fortunately, the 
competition in noise-making is over and 
noise has lost. The period was not with- 
out its good effects, however, fcr it 
served to counteract much of the senti- 
mentality that followed Brahms and 


Wagener. ¢ ¢ 

AT THE University of Michigan they 
are apparently experimenting with ways 
and means of departing from humdrum, 
outworn modes of applause during con- 
certs. When Fritz Kreisler was playing 
in recital before an audience of five thou- 
sand there lately, a tear-gas bomb was 
set off at the close of a number which, 
as it happened, was a composition bv 
Bach. 

Imagination balks at what might have 
transpired had Mr. Kreisler played a 
really provocative piece such as Blow 
The Man Down, or Happy Birthday Tew 


Vew. ¢ ¢ 


MopERATION is a Good Thing; eat 
moderately, drink moderately, drive mod- 
erately; do nothing to extremes—every- 
one knows that is best. Yet what a drab 
world this would be if there were no 
exceptions. 

Suppose Amati had been content to 
build a merely good-enough violin, or 
that symphony orchestras were satisfied 
to play “nicely”? Enthusiasm is the 
breath of life, and no lukewarm desire 
to succeed ever produced an Edison or a 
Lindbergh. 

Yet, as was said at the outset, modera- 
tion is often a Good Thing. For when 
a Chicago husband kills his wife’s two 
pet canaries, chokes her Chow dog, and 
smashes the radio, just because she 
wanted to listen to a barn dance program, 
instinct tells us that such conduct is ex- 
cessive. Smashing the radio should have 
been enough. 


WITH WHAT SHEER HORROR and re- 
pugnance we read that Il Duce’s son, 
Vittorio Mussolini, revels in war as an 
aesthetic experience! In his book singing 
the glories of the Ethiopian adventure, 
he writes of war as “the quintessence of 
beauty,” and rhapsodizes over the effect 
of a shattered cavalry column which 
“gave me the impression of a budding 
rose as the bombs fell in their midst.” 

No less of an enthusiast is the fascist 
senator, Marinetti, who is reported to 
exclaim that “War is beautiful, because 
it creates new architecture . . . the fly- 
ing geometrics of an airplane, the spiral 
smoke of burning villages . because 
it completes the beauty of a flowery 
meadow with the passionate orchids of 
machine-gun fire.” 

Nice people, these fascists. Beside 
them, Nero was a Boy Scout. But are 
we so much superior in our own accept- 
ance of the bloodshed and suffering which 
is a commonplace of our everyday living? 
So tender are we that two or three may 
die trying to rescue a drowning dog, yet 
thousands perish on the highways annu- 
ally. 

We are not hard; quite the contrary. 
But our kind hearts would be more con- 
vincing if they led us to slow down on 
the turnpike; our humanitarian impulses 
would speak more eloquently if we edu- 
cated against greed and seltishness. 

We are lovely people—when we work 


at it. 
¢ tf 


A novet by Lotte Lehmann, published 
last year in Vienna, is now available in 
excellent translation in America under 
a new title, Eternal Flight. Mme. Leh- 
mann is also responsible for a book of 
memoirs, likewise published recently in 
Vienna, which she calls Beginning and 


Progress. 
¢ ft 


A VAGUE suspicion fathers the thought 
that Edgar Bergen may wish he could get 
some advice from Pygmalion. Of course 
it might be embarrassing for Monsieur 
Pygmalion (one forgets his initials) ; for 
Galatea was a pale personality compared 
to robust little Charlie McCarthy. 

They do say that all this public acclaim 
and adulation has gone to Charlie’s head; 
he is getting just a bit above himself 
these days, and begins to think he is the 
substance and not the shadow. He twits 
Mr. Bergen that he (McCarthy) is better 
known than he (Bergen) is, which is quite 
the wrong attitude, considering what he 
(McCarthy) owes him (Bergen). 

The whole thing is extremely confus- 
ing and one doubts that Pygmalion could 
shed much light on it. Much better try 
Dorothy Dix. 


+ + 


Japan not only seizes Chinese terri- 
tory but chortles over the conquest. One 
of the captured provinces has been un- 
feelingly renamed “Hoho.” And yet, as 
one commentator suggests, China may 


laugh last. 
¢ tf 


CONSIDERING the present homelessness 
of the Duke of Windsor, perhaps he will 
be known as the Wandering Jewke. 
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America’s Music Headquarters 


For nearly a century, G. Schirmer, Inc. has served schools and colleges throughout the 
country and has become known as America’s Music Headquarters. Almost instinctively 
one turns to Schirmer’s in connection with all kinds of published music, both foreign and 
domestic. Music supervisors will be pleased to know about the following new addi- 
tions to our catalog in the classifications listed below. 


Folk-Music 


THE UNIVERSAL FOLK SONGSTER by Florence H. Botsford. 

With the ever increasing interest in folk-music, G. Schirmer, Inc. is pleased to call attentio 
to Mrs. Botsford’s ‘Universal Folk Songster’’. : pion 
This new addition to the Schirmer catalog is excellent not only for school use but for the 
community and home es well. All of the folk material gathered in this collection is 
authentic and some of it edited with directions for rhythmic expression besides offering 
a great deal of welcome information regarding the folk material itself. 160 pp. 

Price, 50c 


Band and Orchestra Music 


Because of the fine quality of G. Schirmer Band and Orchestra Music for schools and 

colleges, supervisors will be pleased to note the two recent additions to the Schirmer 

Band and Orchestra catalog: 

OVERTURE TO “OEDIPUS IN COLONUS” by Sacchini-Franko, arranged by Tom Clark- 

A number which should be of interest to all directors of Class A and B Bands. 
Price—Symphony Band $6.50, Standard Band $3.50. 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN Bb MINOR (Bach’s “Well-Tempered Clavier” No. 29). 


The substantial nature of this composition, together with Mr. Leidzen’s excellent arrange- 
ment will be a delight not only to the students who play it but to the listeners as well. 


Price—Symphony Band $6.00, Standard Band $3.00 


String Ensemble Music 


Schirmer’s catalog of string ensemble music becomes more popular as more and more string 
ensemble groups spring up all over the country. Both Mr. Biederman’s arrangements shown 
below and the Juilliard Intermediate Series of Music for String Orchestra are especially 
recommended for string ensemble groups. 


TRIO ALBUM by Robert Biederman. 


This recently published popular album includes the following f ites: * i> ia” 
T lishe g favorites: ‘‘Trees’’, “Sylvia 
Meh Lindy Lou’, “By the Bend of the River’, and six others. : : 


Price, $2.00 


LONDONDERRY AIR, arranged by Adolfo Betti. 
A perennial favorite arranged for string quartet by Adolfo Betti, first violinist of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 

Price, 60c 


The Juilliard Intermediate Series of Music 
for String Orchestra 


This series, selected and edited by Albert Stoessel, merits comment at this time because 
of the widespread demand for music for String Orchestra. This excellent series of music 
includes works of Bach, Scarlatti, Grieg, Purcell, and Vivaldi. 


Those who wish catalogs of any of the above classifications’ 
may get them by writing to any of the Schirmer stores listed below. 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


GSCHIRMER ive a 


NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
130 Carondelet St. 737 So. Hill St. 
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Folk Music 


One of the definite trends ot 
music in the United States in 
the last few years has been 
toward the study and perform- 
ance of American Folk Music. 

One of the foremost exponents 
of this movement is Mr. Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, of the music 
department of Yale University. 
In speaking to the convention of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs at Indianapolis, in April, 
1937, Mr. Bartholomew discussed 
the fact that while European 
programs almost invariably in- 
clude a large percentage of their 
folk music, we in the United 
States are still too backward 
about using our own, urging that 
music programs in this country 
include American folk music. 
Mr. Bartholomew not only talks 
abou. American folk music, but 
arranges it. Eight of the last 
ten numbers of the Yale Glee 
Club Series are arrangements of 
American folk music. Five are 
spirituals, one (Black-Eyed Susie) 
is a North Carolina Mountain 
song, and two (“Cindy” and 
“Sourwood Mountain”’) are songs 
from the Kentucky Mountains. 

Another type of American song 
is being sponsored by David 
Guion with his “Home On the 
Range’, “Ride, Cowboy, Ride’, 
and others. These are published 
as solos and in arrangements for 
group singing, and are now being 
used on many programs by both 
soloists and choruses. 

Still another person, who has 
devoted many years to the study 
and the presentation of American 
folk music is Mr. John Jacob 
Niles. Mr. Niles is a native 
Kentuckian, and after spending 
several years as a conductor 
and concert soloist, he turned to 
folk music as his life work. He 
collects songs of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains, traces 
them to their source (some of 
them to the 16th century), pub- 
lishes and performs them. ’ 
Schirmer, Inc. has now published 
four sets of these songs and 
another in the series is in process 
of publication. Mr. Niles has 
given recitals of these numbers 
at the White House, at many 
universities and schools, as well 
as for private organizations. For 
accompaniment to these songs in 
his concerts, he uses, in addition 
to the piano, dulcimers which he 
has made. These are develop- 
ments of the instrument used by 
the mountaineers and are tuned 
to the Dorian and Myxolydiar 
modes. Several of these tunes 
have been arranged for group 
singing and are now being used 
by choruses. 

In the field of American Indian 
songs, Mr. Arthur Farwell has 
just recently finished arranging 
Indian songs for mixed voices. 
These are arranged for a cappella 
choirs with directions for rhyth- 
mic effects and correct pronun- 
ciation of Indian words. Of these 
four numbers, three are Navajo 
songs and one an Omaha melody. 
In addition to the folk material 
mentioned above, there are some 
interesting arrangements of spir- 
ituals by Burleigh, Dett, Cain, 
Diton, and others. The collection 
of “Spanish Songs of Old Cali- 
fornia” by Lummis aad Farwell; 
the “Bayou Ballads of Louisi- 
ana” by Monroe; and, “Songs 
from the Hills of Vermont” by 
Sturgis-Hughes are also of in- 
terest. Among recently published 
folk songs of note are Flanders 
and Norfleet’s collection, enti- 
tled: “Country Songs of Ver- 
mont” and Matteson’s “Beech 
Mountain Folk Songs and Bal- 
lads.” 


The Education Department of 
G. Schirmer, Inc. will be glad to 
give further information about 
American folk music or help in 
any way in planning programs. 
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HE twenty-fifth meeting (sixth biennial) of the Music Edu- 
"[ cators National Conference—combining, as is the custom 

of the Conference, a convention and festival—will have un- 
usual significance in that it will mark one hundred years of 
public education in St. Louis, and will climax the centennial 
anniversary observance of music teaching in the schools of the 
United States. The National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Associations will hold their annual meetings at this time and 
will make important contributions to the program of the week. 
Affiliated state music education associations and In-and-About 
clubs will participate. The Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion will provide outstanding features and will also share the 
honors and duties of “convention hosts” with the schools of St. 
Louis, the In-and-About St. Louis School Music Club, and va- 
rious organizations of the St. Louis vicinity. 

The following paragraphs enumerate some of the items of 
special interest in connection with the six-day program planned 
for this great music education convention and centennial festival, 
March 27-April 1, 1938. 


Centennial Anniversary of St. Louis Public Schools. Un- 
der the leadership of Superintendent Henry J. Gerling, who 
is the active head of the 1938 Convention Committee organi- 
zation, the 1938 biennial meeting will be utilized as a me- 
dium for officially observing the centennial of public educa- 
tion in St. Louis. In this project and in the various re- 
sponsibilities which must necessarily be assumed by the 
schools of the host city, the social, civic and musical or- 
ganizations, educational institutions and churches of St. 
Louis and vicinity will participate. 


The National High School Orchestra, organized under the 
auspices of the National School Orchestra Association, will 
hold daily rehearsals and will be heard in concert on Thurs- 
day evening, March 31, and will assist in the Choral Festival, 
Friday evening, April 1. A number of open rehearsals (full 
and sectional) will be scheduled, and clinical features pro- 
vided. 


The National High School Band, organized under the 
auspices of the National School Band Association, will hold 
daily rehearsals—some of which will be open to auditors— 
and will be heard in concert on Wednesday evening, March 
30. The band will also provide clinical features and will 
assist in the Choral Festival on Friday evening. 


The National Elementary School Orchestra will be or- 
ganized for the first time by the National School Orchestra 
Association. In addition to the daily rehearsals, some of 
which will be scheauled as “open rehearsals,” the orchestra 
will participate in clinic sessions and will give a concert on 
Friday afternoon, April 1. 


The National School Choral Competition - Festival, in 
which each state in the union will have opportunity to be 
represented by one chorus, is being arranged by the Na- 
tional School Vocal Association. Auditions will be held on 
Thursday, and all of the participating choirs will be com- 
bined in a great chorus, which, with the assistance of the 
National High School Band and National High School 
Orchestra, will furnish the final concert of the week, Friday 
evening, April 1. 


The Missouri Band Festival, conducted by the Missouri 
Music Educators Association, in codperation with the Na- 
tional School Band Association, will be incorporated with 
the concert to be given by the National High School Band 
on Wednesday evening. 


Missouri Rural School Music Festival, with typical in- 
strumental and vocal ensembles—including a county har- 
monica band and a guitar accompanied chorus from the 
Ozark Hills,—and a great chorus of 3,500 children represent- 
ing the rural and village schools of all Missouri, is sched- 
uled for Thursday afternoon, March 31. The event is being 
arranged under the auspices of the Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association in codperation with the State Department 
of Education, the county schools of Missouri, and the M.E. 
N.C. Committee on Music in the Rural Schools. 


Daily Instrumental and Vocal Clinics will be provided by 
the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associa- 
tions. 
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A Preview of the St. Lous Program 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will provide a compli- 
mentary concert Sunday evening, March 27, through the 
courtesy of the St. Louis Board of Education in codperation 
with the St. Louis Symphony Society. 


The Centennial Pageant of the St. Louis schools will be 
given by the Music Department with the codperation of 
teachers and pupils from every department of the system. 


General Sessions, although limited in number, will be of 
exceptional interest and will feature speakers of national 
renown. 


Four Division Meetings, under the direction of the Music 
Educators National Conference educational committees, will 
be devoted to Music in Higher Education, Music in the 
Senior High Schools, Music in the Junior High Schools, 
and Music in the Elementary Schools. 


Section Meetings, Round Tables and Demonstrations pro- 
vided by M.E.N.C. educational committees listed on page 72 
of this magazine. 


Music in Social Life. One of the important issues stressed 
by the Conference is the “carry-over” of school music—the 
relationship of music in the schools to the functioning of 
music in the community and the home, and the responsibili- 
ties of the school employed music teachers and leaders for 
the continuance of interest and participation in music “be- 
yond the school room walls.” This issue will be the sub- 
ject of a General Session program arranged by the M.E.N.C. 
Committee on Music in Social Life. 


Musical Programs —preludes, interludes and postludes, 
demonstrations, etc.,—will be provided by selected organi- 
zations representing the elementary schools, the junior and 
senior high schools, training schools, colleges and universi- 
ties and community organizations of the United States. 


Exhibits under the auspices of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, will again be one of the important 
educational features of the convention. 


The Centennial Breakfast, which will combine the biennial 
Founders and Life Members Breakfast, is being planned as 
an event paralleling in significance the memorable Founders 
Breakfast held in Chicago in 1928. 


The Cotillion, given for Conference members with the 
compliments of the Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
will hold its place as a major social event of the week. 


Sectional Conference Luncheons with special programs 
and mid-term business meetings will have an important place 
in the program. 


The Daily Schedule. In spite of the large number of 
events which will be scheduled, all major programs will 
be so arranged as to allow an extra long mid-day period for 
special luncheons, visiting exhibits, and the various things 
which the Conference member often is obliged to forego 
because of restricted “between sessions” periods. Afternoon 
sessions will begin at 3:00 p.m. Morning and afternoon 
rehearsals and clinics will be scheduled at 8:30 a.m. and 4:30 
p.m., respectively. Morning sessions will be scheduled at 
10:00, to run from one and one-half hours to two hours. 
This plan is made feasible by the unusually fine meeting 
room facilities afforded by the St. Louis Municipal Audito- 
rium, the headquarters hotel, the codperating hotels, St. 
Louis schools, churches, etc. 


Special Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 


As is customary, special breakfasts, luncheons and dinners 
will be scheduled for organizations, college and university groups, 
etc. It is important that officers or chairmen who have respon- 
sibility for arranging such events communicate at the earliest 
possible moment with the President at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois, giving full information regarding 
the type of event planned and the facilities necessary. So far 
as possible, such events will be scheduled on the day requested, 
but second and third options should be indicated. 


< 


President, M.E.N.C. \ 











H™ in connection with the Twenty-Fifth Meeting (Sixth 
Biennial) of the Music Educators National Conference, this 
event will be one of the major features of the week which will 
climax the observance of the one hundredth anniversary of music 
in education. Following the adjudication by three nationally 
known choral authorities, the participating choruses will be 
welded into one great chorus for the final concert of the week, 
with Noble Cain as conductor. In this concert the National 
High School Orchestra and the National High School Band will 
join—a musical event for which the great Municipal Auditorium 
of St. Louis will provide an exceptionally advantageous setting. 

Sponsored by the National School Vocal Association, with the 
codperation of the various state associations and committees in 
charge of the recognized state contests, this will be the first and 
perhaps the only nation-wide event in which every state has op- 
portunity to be represented by a high school chorus. The general 
plan as outlined below follows the procedures of the Nerth Cen- 
tral Choral Festival which was so successful at Minneapolis. 

Assurances of the whole-hearted codperation of state organiza- 
tions and educational authorities already received, warrant the 
confidence of the Vocal Association in the full success of the 
greatest enterprise thus far undertaken in the high school choral 
music field. 

{[Note: The National Competition at St. Louis should not be 
confused with the Regional Competition-Festivals to be held later 
in the season. The St. Louis event will not in any sense serve 
as a final for state competitions; however, it will be noted in the 
outline below that eligibility for the St. Louis Competition- 
Festival will be determined and certified in each case by the state 
association or authority in charge of the recognized competition 
in the state—this, where possible, to be on the basis of ratings 
received in the 1937 state festivals or contests. Regional Boards 
of Control of the National School Vocal, Band and Orchestra 
Associations assume direct responsibility for the regional events ; 
participation in the Choral Festival and in the National High 
School Band and Orchestra at St. Louis is under the supervision 
of the National Boards of Control of the three associations in 
coéperation with the National Conference. ] 


The Plan 


(1) Each state organization in the United States has been 
asked to select one chorus to represent the state in the Festival. 
In addition, the committee reserves the right to invite additional 
eligible choruses from the surrounding territory in the event that 
the quota of choruses is not filled promptly by enrollments in 
response to the allotment of one chorus to each state. 

(2) Eligibility is to be based on ratings in the 1937 state 
festivals or contests. In any state in which no state festival or 
contest was held in 1937, or in which for other reasons it is not 
possible to select a representative on the basis of 1937 auditions, 
the best available recognized state authority shall be utilized to 
determine the method for selecting the chorus to represent the 
state. 

(3) Participation will be limited to mixed choruses, not more 
than 60 or less than 30 voices. 

(4) Each chorus will be required to prepare the nine num- 
hers listed on this page for festival performance to be sung by 
the combined choruses on Friday evening, April Ist. The six 
numbers marked with an asterisk are those which were selected 
by the Committee for competition auditions to be held Thursday, 
March 3lst, prior to the festival. It is from this list of six 
(those marked with an asterisk) that the adjudicators will se- 
lect at the time of performance one accompanied number and 
one a cappella number which will be sung by each choir. In 
addition to the two numbers designated by the adjudicators, 
each choir may sing one number of its own choosing (either a 
cappella or accompanied). The selection of the third song may 
be made from the songs listed for the festival or from the song 
repertoire of the choir. 

(5) Each chorus will have opportunity to enter a sight- 
reading test which will be rated separately from the concert audi- 
tion rating. 

(6) The committee shall determine further rules and regula- 
tions that may be required. These rulings will be submitted in 
advance to all participating directors whose formal entry in the 
festival will imply that they understand and agree to abide by the 
rules and decisions of the committee. 


For information address, Fow.er SMITH, MANAGING CHAIRMAN, BoarD or EpucaTion, 467 W. Hancock Sr., 


National Choral Competition- F estival 


March 31-April 1, 1938, St. Louis, Missouri 









(7) The adjudicators who will be choral authorities of na- 
tional reputation, will be announced later. 

(8) The Beach rating plan of adjudication will be used with 
five honor ratings—superior, excellent, good, fair, below average. 

(9) The adjudicators will supply to each director written 
comments and constructive criticisms. 

(10) Provision will be made so that all choruses participat- 
ing in the auditions may sit in the auditorium to listen to the 
performances of the other choruses. It will be required that each 
chorus shall remain in its assigned place in the auditorium except 
during the period prior to its own appearance on the platform. 
(Suitable “warming up” rooms will be provided.) This provi- 
sion which will make it possible for all students and directors 
to hear the majority of the choruses is one of the most important 
educational and festival features of the event which the commit- 
tee believes all thoughtful music educators will appreciate. It 
should be understood, however, that the rules governing this 
phase of participation will be subject to reasonable provisions for 
avoiding over-taxing of any individual or group. 

(11) Entries will be subject to an enrollment fee of $5.00 for 
the group and a student membership fee of 50c. The enrollment 
fee of $5.00 will automatically enroll the director as an active 
member of the National School Vocal Association. The income 
from these fees will go into the treasury of the Vocal Association 
and will be applied toward payment of costs in connection with 
the festival, including the cost of an officiai emblem pin for each 
participating high school student. (It is a provision of the 
National School Vocal Association that its members shall be 
members of the Music Educators National Conference.) 


(12) A suitable certificate will be supplied by the National 
School Vocal Association to each participating chorus. 

(13) The auditions will be held on Thursday, March 31, be- 
ginning at 9:00 A. M. On Friday evening, April 1, all partici- 
pating choruses will unite in a festival chorus concert, in which 
the National High School Band and Orchestia will assist. The 
massed choruses will sing the nine pieces referred to in item 4. 

(14) Rehearsals for this festival concert will begin as soon 
as possible following the auditions. 

(15) Each chorus entering the festival must agree to partici- 
pate in the rehearsals and in the final concert. 

(16) Arrangements for lodging as low as $1.25 per day per 
student will be made available through the codperation of St. 
Louis hotels. However, housing assignments cannot be made 
until all requirements pertaining to entry have been completed, 
including the payment of fees stipulated in item eleven, and the 
filing of enrollment lists, duly certified by the director of the 
chorus and his principal or superintendent. 

(17) Only bona fide students of the school represented by 
the chorus are eligible. Postgraduates who are still taking sub- 
jects in the school are eligible provided their graduation took 
place within the current school year—i. ¢., a student who gradu- 
ates in midyear may still be eligible during the second seriester 
provided he is regularly enrolled as a postgraduate. Unaer no 
circumstances will a postgraduate be eligible whose graduation 
took place at the close of the previous school year. 


The Required Music 


Following is the music which all participating choruses are to 
prepare for the Competition and Festival. Al! numbers will be 
sung by the combined choruses at the final concert Friday eve- 
ning, April 1. The numbers marked by an asterisk (*) are those 
from which the required pieces will be chosen for the competition 
audition. 

Music of Life—Cain [G. Schirmer, Cat. No. 7759, 15c] 

*Prayer—Kountz. [H. W. Gray, Cat. No. 685, 10c] 

*Bethlehem Night—Warrell. [Oxford, Cat. No. 759, 16c] 

*O Blest Are They—Tschaikowsky. [Gamble, Cat. No. 3024, 15c] 

Echo Song—DiLasso. [Ditson, Cat. No. 14568, 15c] 

Rain and the River—Fox. [Birchard, Cat. No. 1088, 16c] 

*Chorus of Homage—Gericke. [Boston, Cat. No. 574, 25c] 

*Roll Chariot—Cain. [Flammer, Cat. No. 81052, 16c] 

“Festival Prelude—Wagner. [Witmark, Cat. No. 2909, Complete Edition 
for Director 60c, Chorus Parts 20c]. For the competition prepare pages 4 
through 8, pages 19 through 28. The Festival Chorus, comprising all par- 
ticipating choirs, and the National High School Orchestra and National 
High School Band, will perform the entire rumber as the finale of the 
Friday evening concert. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Harper eS. Maybee, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Executive Committee of the National School Vocal Association: Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo., Chairman: Walter Butterfield, Providence, 
R. 


I.; Richard Grant, State College, Pa.; 
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Frederick Haywood, Hollywood, Calif. ; 
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Clarinet By Elmo V. Roesler 
Saxophone By Gardner P. Huff 
Drums By Haskell W. Harr 
Flute By Rex Elton Fair 
Piccolo By Rex Elton Fair 
E> Tuba By R. M. Endresen 
Celio By Anthony Guerrera 
Oboe By Gilbert Boerma 
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Cornet By Clifford P. Lillya €ACH “Metta 
Trombone By Forrest L. Buchtel ; 
French 

Horn By Anthony Guerrera + ics Bag 

Bassoon By Dall Fields = 

Baritone By Forrest L. Buchtel 

BB) Tuba By R. M. Andresen 

String Bass By Anthony Guerrera 




















Answers to the Music Intelligentsia Test Questions 
On Page Twenty-seven 


1. Giovanni Pierliugi, who lived in the sixteenth century 
(1526-1594), is known as Palestrina after the place of his birth, 
a small town southeast of Rome. He is famous as a composer 
of sacred music—masses, motets, and madrigals, and is com- 


monly called “the savior of church music.” His works are 
published complete in thirty-three volumes. 
2. William Byrd (1543-1623), who wrote many masses, 


motets, and anthems, madrigals, and songs, was thought to be 
the equal of Palestrina in the sphere of polyphonic writing. 


3. John Bull (1563-1628), who is famous for his polyphonic 
writings and pieces for keyboard instruments, is an early Eng- 
lish composer to whom the composition of the tune “God Save 
the King” is often credited; however, Henry Carey, a composer 
of the early eighteenth century, shares about equally with John 
Bull in the claim of being the composer of this tune. Accord- 
ing to Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, just how 
much of the tune was compiled from older airs will probably 
never be known. 


4. Samuel Francis Smith, who is the author of more than 
one hundred hymns including “The Morning Light Is Break- 
ing,” wrote the verses of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” They 
were first sung to the tune “God Save the King” at Park Street 
Church in Boston, July 4, 1832. 


5. “The Star Spangled Banner” owes its tune to an English 
air called “To Anacreon in Heaven,” which was probably com- 
posed by John Stafford Smith to words by Ralph Tomlinson, a 
president of the Anacreonic Society, which was an aristocratic 
organization that flourished during the eighteenth century. The 
Society was established by several wealthy noblemen and musi- 
cal amateurs, who adopted “To Anacreon in Heaven” as the 
constitutional song of the organization. 


6. The poem “Star Spangled Banner” was written by a 
young American lawyer named Francis Scott Key (1780-1843), 
who was a prisoner aboard a British vessel during the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry by the British forces, September 
13, 1814. The song was adopted as the national anthem of the 
United States by act of Congress in 1931. 


7. An oratorio is a dramatic poem, usually based on a text 
from the Scriptures, for performance by a chorus and quartet 
of solo voices with orchestral accompaniment, but without ac- 
tion, scenery, or costumes. This form of musical presentation 
was encouraged by St. Philip Neri (1515-1595), who introduced 
musical services of this type in the oratory of his church in 
Rome. The performances thus became known as oratorios. 


8. Bach and Handel are two important composers of ora- 
torios who were born in 1685. Their masterpieces in this form 
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are The Passion According to St. Matthew (Bach) and The 
Messiah (Handel). 

9. King George II of England is said to have initiated the 
custom when he arose and stood during the singing of the 


“Hallelujah Chorus” at the first London performance of The 
Messiah in 1743. 


10. The Bay Psalm Book, published in 1640 in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was the first music book to be published in 
America. 
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—Now Ready!— 


GOLDEN KEY 
ORCHESTRA 
SERIES 


Compiled and Arranged by 
BRUNO REIBOLD 
Edited and Annotated by 
PETER W. DYKEMA 


Orch. Books, 50c each 
Piano (Cond. Score), $1.00 


Prepared especially for the proficient high 
school orchestra this collection brings, 
under one cover, a variety of high-class 
numbers worthy of inclusion in the re- 
pertoire of any orchestra. 

In these 12 arrangements the harmonies 
and characteristic tone color of the orig- 
inals have been faithfully preserved and, 
while they are scored for organizations of 
symphonic proportions, extensive cross- 
cueing permits their use with orchestras 
even smaller than the required standard. 
The instrumental parts are published in 
24 books covering all of the instruments 
of the —_ school orchestra. The 
Conductor’s Score provides a piano part 
for rehearsals and conducting. 

This work may be had for examination. 
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You Don’t Have to Practice Scales 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-NINE 





Take two groups of children, none of 
whom has had any previous musical in- 
struction. Teach one group to play the 
G major scale and the other to play the 
melody of “America” (with proper fin- 
gering, of course). See for yourself 
which group learns more quickly which 
finger goes on which note; which group 
retains that knowledge longer and can 
use it to the best advantage. 

Is practicing scales, per se, the best 
means of developing technical skill? 
There are too many factors involved in 
this question to permit a complete answer 
here, but let us consider it briefly. To 
begin with, technical proficiency is ac- 
quired only through intelligent practice. 
There is no basis, however, for the as- 
sumption that scale studies provide the 
best vehicles for such practice. In fact, 
the weight of evidence seems to indicate 
that scales, per se, are the least desirable 
material for the accomplishment of that 
end. | Technique, in its final analysis, is 
simply the ability to command and con- 
trol the physical movements necessary to 
the accurate performance of a specified 
task; it implies the skill and knowledge 
necessary to such performance. Skills 
and knowledges are of value only to the 
extent which they can be transferred. 
Does scale practice provide skill that is 


~ readily tranferable? 


Let us see what educational psychology 
has to say on this point. James tells us 
that training the memory in a given 
subject has little or no effect on the 
memory for other things. Other and 
later investigators (Thorndike, Wood- 
worth, Bagley, et al.) have shown that, 
while there is some transfer where iden- 
tical elements are involved, such transfer 
is far from complete, and what little 
there is varies, in quantity, with condi- 
tions and attitudes toward the task and 
methods of learning. | In other words, the 
fact that one is able to play the E major 
scale in all its variations is no guarantee 
that one will not encounter difficulty when 
a like scale passage is met in a sonata, a 
concerto or in some other work. Every 
advanced instrumentalist will testify to 
the fact that such passages, like all other 
technical passages, require individual at- 
tention regardless of how many hours 
one has spent in scale practice. Such 
passages will require individual practice 
because there are so many factors in- 
volved which affect accurate mastery in 
each instance. \ The context surrounding 
the scale, the approach to it and progress 
away from it, the rhythm and meter, the 
general tempo; the character of the piece, 
the dynamics—these and many other fac- 
tors all combine to make each individual 
technical passage a unique problem, a 
problem such as cannot be solved by scale 
practice. 

It is undeniable that the motive behind 
all practice is solely the acquisition of 
the technical skill necessary for the play- 
ing of pieces. What would be more 
logical, then, than to examine these pieces 
in order to determine just what skill and 
knowledge they call for? Do they de- 
mand a knowledge of all the scales in all 
keys? Although I do not know that any 


tabulatiorr has ever been made, I feel safe 
in saying that at least ninety-five per cent 
of all the music we encounter is written 


in keys whose signatures do not exceed 
four sharps or flats. A glance through 
any collection of pieces will verify this 
estimate. Of the thirty-two piano sonatas 
by Beethoven, only one goes beyond the 
confines mentioned; in the forty-nine 
“Songs without Words” by Mendelssohn 
there is but one exception; in the ten 
sonatas for violin and piano by Beethoven 
none goes beyond three sharps or flats. 
Piano music, notably that of Chopin, 
Debussy, and some of their followers, 
contributes most of the compositions 
which make up the five per cent whose 
signatures go beyond four sharps or flats. 
If we were to confine ourselves to music 
for the orchestral instruments, the results 
would be more significant. I have before 
me a list of chamber music and orchestra 
scores. A glance through the 350 com- 
positions listed discloses only ten scores 
written in keys whose signatures include 
four sharps or flats and none which ex- 
ceed that number. To my way of reason- 
ing this means nothing more nor less than 
that time spent in mastering the scales in 
five, six, and seven sharps or flats is a 
very extravagant way to spend valuable 
practice hours. 
A 

An examination of the changing char- 
acter of musical composition provides still 
another argument against the necessity 
for scale practice. Music in which dia- 
tonic scale passages are encountered is, 
almost entirely, the product of the classic 
period—notably that of Haydn and Mo- 
zart and their contemporaries. Beginning 
with the later works of Beethoven, com- 
position takes on an entirely new charac- 
ter, it becomes chordal, with its main in- 
terest in harmonies. Progressing through 
the stages of romanticism, impressionism, 
polytonality and atonality, one finds that 
diatonic scale passages are so rare as to 
be almost obsolete. / To the advanced or- 
chestra player, the mastery of scales is of 
little help when it comes to playing the 
scores of Wagner, Strauss, and their suc- 
cessors. Regardless of how much “classi- 
cal” technique he possesses, he has to 
practice his individual part to each of 
these scores, for there is an entirely dif- 
ferent type of technique involved. 

It is entirely within the realm of pos- 
sibility that some students may never play 
pieces in which scale passages are in- 
volved.| To say that such students cannot 
acquire sufficient technique for their in- 
dividual needs without practicing scales 
is sheer nonsense. As a matter of fact, 
insistence upon scale mastery in the early 
stages of instrumental study very often 
results in a distorted sense of musical 
values and, all too frequently, in a total 
loss of interest. 


Shall we conclude then that scale prac- 
tice is an unnecessary waste of time? 
Most emphatically not. But our whole 
attitude toward such practice needs to be 
radically changed. Scales should be 
studied when and as they are necessary 
to the solution of some specific problem. 
For example, I see no logical reason 
why one should spend hours mastering 
the D-flat major scale unless one wants 
to play something in which this scale is 
an important element. To make a ritual 
of mastering all scales regardless of such 
association is to be guilty of false em- 
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phasis. There will be some who will 
say that scale practice need not be a dull 
and uninteresting chore and that it can 
be made interesting by an ingenious 
teacher. This is undoubtedly true, but 
it is questionable whether the reward is 
worth the effort. Such ingenuity would 
be better applied to the selection of 
material which in itself will yield better 
results. Certain it is that beginners, be 
they children or adults, will learn more 
quickly, be interested more easily and ac- 
complish much more in less time if they 
are not frightened at the outset by “that 
ole dabbil” scales. 


Are String Players Becoming 


Extinct? 
Continued from page 30 


tional leadership the already violin-con- 
scious boys and girls could not resist the 
beauty of the viola. Perhaps viola play- 
ing is not now a vital experience in the 
high schools because the best string play- 
ers have not been encouraged to play 
that instrument. Many of the most repu- 
table violinists now argue that playing 
the viola strengthens the hand for violin 
playing. Beauty of expression, the thrill 
of sweeping unison performance — all 
should be advocated. No, the strings 
need not die if the school music teachers 
will but stay alive to responsibilities and 
opportunities that are theirs. 
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Straight bom Headquarters 


Worx continues apace on the numerous activities which will 

bee a oe in the biennial convention and festival at St. Louis, 
Missouri, March 27-April 1, 1938. Attention is called to Presi- 
dent Maddy’s general outline of the convention program pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. A preprint of this outline which, 
of course, is general in nature and covers only those major 
features which can be announced at this time, has been mailed 
to all Conference members. 

Included in the mailing were copies of the announcements of 
the National High School Choral Festival and the National 
High School Band, National High School Orchestra and Na- 
tional Elementary School Orchestra, also published in this issue. 
Information regarding these projects may be secured from the 
headquarters office or from the chairmen whose names are given 
in the announcements—but it is suggested that the announce- 
ments be read carefully before inquiry is sent in, to save un- 
necessary correspondence regarding points which are covered in 
the printed material. It should be noted that participation in 
the Choral Festival is on the basis of state representation de- 
te —“s- by state authorities. Applications for entering students 
in the National High School Band and Orchestra and National 
Eleme ntary School Orchestra may be made by any Conference 
member. Such applications should be submitted at once on 
forms which may be secured from the headquarters office. 


M. E. N. C. Committee Chairmen—1936-8 


4 Tue St. Louis program will include contributions from nearly 
all of the committees appointed for the current term by President 
Joseph E. Maddy. Among these offerings will be round tables, 
demonstrations, section meetings, participation in clinics, re- 
ports of surveys and studies, etc. The several hundred committee 
members are under the leadership of the chairmen listed below. 


COORDINATING CHAIRMEN: 


Elementary School Division: Fowler Smith, 467 W. Hancock, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Junior High School Division: 
lin, Ohio. 

Senior High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
College and eed Division: 

Ithaca, N. 


Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, Ober- 


Division: Herman F. Smith, 1111 N. Tenth St., 


Paul J. Weaver, 320 Wait Avenue, 


Elementary Music Vocal: Gertrude Fleming, 89 W. Bethune Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Elementary Music Instrumental: 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Creative Music in Elementary Grades: 
Avenue, Red Bank, J. 

Junior High School Music General: 
tion, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Junior High School Vocal Music: 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Junior High School Instrumental Music: J. 
Education Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Junior and Senior Hich School Orchestras: 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Junior and Senior High School Bands: 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Senior High School Vocal Music: 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Music Theory in a. Schools: 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Senior High School Music General: 
Chicago, Ill 

Music Appreciation: 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Piano Classes: Lois Rodgers. 2401 Hewitt, 

Voice Training Classes: Alfred Spouse, 267 
ter, 

Courdination and Integration of Music in the School Curriculum: 
Belle Pitts, 1025 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Experimental Projects in Music Marion 
Mann School, New York City. 

Music Education by Radio: 
Dover, Del. 

Teacher Education: 
Ohio. 

State Supervision of Music Education: M. 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Music in the Rural Schools: Edith M. Keller, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Music in Higher Education: 
N. Y. 


Anna Johannsen, 2218 N. Summit Ave- 


Emma Jane Lafetra, 25 Branch 


Alice C. Inskeep, Board of Educa- 


Ralph Wright, Board of Education, 


Leon Ruddick, 120 Board of 


Henry Sopkin, 1119 Loyola 


Ralph E. Rush, Heights High 


Frank Biddle, 3633 Zumstein Avenue, 


Louis Woodson Curtis, 1205 W. Pico, 


Helen Howe, 3217 Washington Blvd., 


Russell V. Morgan, Board of Education, Suite 120, 


Hamtramck, Mich. 


Westminster Road, Roches- 


Lilla 


Education: Flagg, Horace 


Glenn Gildersleeve, Central Law Building, 


Joseph Leeder, Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Rosenberry, State 


Claude 


State Dept. of Education, 


Paul J. Weaver, 320 Wait Avenue, Ithaca, 


Education—Sub-Committee on Bands: William PD. 


in Higher 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


University of 


Music 
Revelli, 
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Music in Higher Education—Sub-Committee on Choirs: Ernest G. Hes- 
ser, New York University, 80 Washington Square, New York City. 


Music in Higheg Education—Sub-Committee on Orchestras: Orien E. 
Dalley, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Junior College Music: S. Earle Blakeslee, 214 E. Fourth, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia. 

Music Education in the Churches: 
cago, Chicago, IIl. 
Music in Social Life: 

Ridge, N. J. 


Music ; 
Columbia University, 


High School Solo Singing Competitions 


4 THE students who received honor ratings in the preliminary 
solo singing competitions, conducted by the National School 
Vocal Association in connection with the 1937 Sectional Con- 
ferences, are eligible to enter the final competition to be held 
at St. Louis during the week of March 27, 1938. The six sing- 
ers receiving the highest ratings at St. Louis will be awarded 
scholarships in music schools in various parts of the United 
States. The committee hopes to so place these scholarships that 
each winning student will be able to enter a school in or near 
his home state, thus minimizing the factors of travelling and 
living expenses. 

The names of the students eligible for entry in the St. Louis 
finals were published in the May issue of the JourNAL. Avail- 
able to anyone requesting it is an information bulletin issued 
by the Vocal Association which includes the list of required 
songs. Each competitor must sing two songs, one of which must 
be chosen from this required list. Requests for the bulletin 
should be sent to the headquarters office, or to Mabelle Glenn, 
Executive Chairman of the National School Vocal Association, 
228 Library Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Cecil M. Smith, University of Chi- 
Osbourne McConathy, 24 Snowden Place, Glen 


Education Broadcasts: Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, 


New York City. 


Sectional Conference Activities 


4 Tue Presidents of the six Sectional Conferences in codpera- 
tion with their Executive Committees, are planning programs 
for the biennial luncheon meeting which will be held during 
Conference Week at St. Louis. In the next issue of the JouRNAL 
information will be published regarding these events and also 
concerning other Sectional Conference affairs, including an- 
nouncement of some of the 1939 convention cities. The 
Executive Committee of the Eastern Conference met in Novem- 
ber at Atlantic City and transacted important business. President 
F. Colwell Conklin has travelled extensively to attend various 
state meetings in the Eastern territory. The California- 
Western and Northwest Conferences are making a major project 
of the Pacific Coast Music and American Youth Series under 
the general chairmanship of Leslie Clausen of Los Angeles, 
with Walter Welke as Chairman for the Northwest section of 
the committee. California-Western district activities 
are outlined on another page of this issue. . . . President Edwin 
N. C. Barnes of the Southern Conference recently made an 
extensive trip, meeting with a number of groups to discuss Con- 
ference projects in general and the matter of the 1939 Southern 
Conference city in particular... . The present indication is that 
the annual meeting of the North Central Executive Committee 
will be held at St. Louis at the time of the National meeting. 
According to President Charles B. Righter, while major at- 
tention is being centered on the National program, the North 
Central is preparing for the activities which will be launched 
following the conclusion of the meeting at St. Louis. . . . Presi- 
dent Catharine E. Strouse, who has visited a number of state 
and district meetings this fall, reports that there is abundant 
evidence that members of the Southwestern division appreciate 
the opportunities to be afforded by the first National meeting 
to convene in their territory for many years. A record at- 
tendance at St. Louis from the Southwestern states may be 
anticipated. Northwest Conference membership committee 
under the chairmanship of First Vice-President Andrew Loney, 
Jr., has made an exceptionally early and productive start in the 
annual membership drive, judging by the enrollments flowing 
into the headquarters office. Northwest attendance at the St. 
Louis meeting will eclipse all previous records, according to a 
report recently received from President Louis Wersen. 


The 1937 Yearbook 


The slight delay in the completion of the 1937 Yearbook has 
been unpreventable. The headquarters staff is glad to report, 
however, that the printing is nearing its final stages and the 
patience of all who have been awaiting arrival of the volume 
will presently be rewarded. 
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The Cormet That Sings 





A Catalog You Need — 


ERE’S a Catalog you should have. Shows 

only the very newest and finest York models 
—models that are the culmination of more than 
half a century of Band Instrument research. All 
models strikingly illustrated and faithfully de- 
scribed. Write for your copy—it’s Free. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-eight 


T literally “sings” in those legato passages, where 
I richness and fullness are so essential—in symphonic 
work, where tone color is paramount—in band work, 
where snap and brilliance are demanded. A Cornet 
that stands head and shoulders above the crowd— 
that's the York No. N12 Artist—a new Cornet with an 
old name! 

A Cornet that puts out what you put into it! Those 
pp passages completely under control! When you 
want ff, it's there—without man-killing effort! 

Tone—and plenty of it! Intonation free from the 
slightest blemish in all registers! Quick response— 
faultless action—graceful proportions—and flawless 
workmanship! 

Sounds too good to be true—and yet, here it is—a 
master Cornet, embodying every good feature you 
have always sought in a Cornet—a Cornet that will 
improve your performance to an unbelievable extent. 


Examination and trial easily arranged. Liberal allow- 
ance for your present instrument. Easy, attractive 
terms. Write for free Catalog and name of nearest 


dealer. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


YorRK 
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